Rockefeller  Foundation  Grants  League  $109700  To  Aid 
.{T^tinuing  Study  Projects  in  Music  Criticism  and  Conducting 

Rockefeller  Foundation  has  announced  upon  the  contingency  that  the  work  be  super- 


a  new  grant  to  the  American  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  League,  extending  to  June  30,  1^,  to 
aid  continuing  projects  in  music  criticism  and 
conducting. 

The  Foundation  made  its  first  grant  to  the 
League  for  aid  in  these  areas  of  work  in  1954 
in  the  amount  of  $57,900.  A  second  grant  for 
advanced  conductor  study,  in  the  amount  of 
$49,500  was  made  to  the  League  in  1955.  The 
new  grant  brings  the  total  of  funds  for  con¬ 
ductor  and  music  critics  study  projects  to 
$217,000. 

Through  other  grants  the  Foundation  is  as¬ 
sisting  the  League  finance  several  other  areas 
of  service  and  research  in  connection  with 
symphony  orchestra  operations.  The  gross 
total  of  funds  granted  to  the  League  by  The 
Foundation  in  the  last  two  and  one  half  years 
is  $255,000.  The  grants  all  have  been  made 


upon  the  contingency  that  the  work  be  super¬ 
vised  and  directed  by  Helen  M.  Thompson, 
League  executive  secretary. 

Under  the  new  grant,  the  League  will  con¬ 
tinue  presentation  of  conductors  workshops 
in  cooperation  with  several  of  the  nation’s 
leading  symphony  orchestras.  To  date,  the 
League  has  developed  and  presented  three 
workshops  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
and  Eugene  Ormandy;  three  with  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Orchestra  and  George  Szell;  ■•nr  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  and  Alfred  Wal¬ 
lenstein,  and  one  with  the  Pittsburgh  Sym¬ 
phony  and  William  Steinberg.  In  all,  over  150 
conductors  of  community  and  college  orches¬ 
tras  have  participated  in  the  workshops 
thereby  gaining  opportunity  to  rehearse  and 
work  closely  with  the  major  orchestras  and 
their  conductors. 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 


Conducfors  Attending  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  Warkshop  (See  Page  8) 

Top  row,  left  to  right:  NICHOLAS  PAPPAS,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce  Symphony,  and  Washington 
Civic  S^ymphony,  D.  C.;  ARMAND  VORCE,  Quincy  Symphony,  Mass.;  EVERETT  FETTER,  Topeka 


Bottom  row;  GIBSON  MORRISSEY,  Roanoke  Symphony;  JAMES  ROBERTSON,  Wichita  Sym¬ 
phony;  LEON  HYMAN,  Rockaway-Flve  Towns  Symphony,  S.  Y.;  DAVID  WOOLDRIDGE,  Fellowship 
Student.  London,  England;  PAUL  DeLEEUW,  Broadway  Grand  Opera  Workshop,  N.  Y.;  GUY  TAYLOR, 
Nashville  Symphony;  HEI,EN  M.  THOMPSON,  League  Executive  Secretary;  GEORGE  SZELL,  Cleve- 


land  Orchestra. 


League  Appointed 
Administrative  Agency  for 
Music  Committee  of 
People>to-People  Program 

Announcement  of  the  appointment  of  the 
League  as  the  administrative  agency  for  the 
Music  Committee  of  the  People-to-People 
Program,  and  of  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thcmipson,  the 
Lease’s  Executive  Secretary,  to  the  position 
of  Executive  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Music 
Committee  was  made  simultaneously  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  cf  the  League,  and  by  Eu¬ 
gene  Ormandy,  IJ'Usical  Director  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Orch^ra,  and  Chairman  of  the  Music 
Committee  of  the  PPP  Program.  John  Ed¬ 
wards,  President  of  the  League,  and  Manager 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  will  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Music  (jommittee,  joining  with 
some  25  other  eminent  leaders  of  the  music 
world  in  helping  develop  the  work  of  the 
Music  Committee. 

Arrangements  have  been  cmnpleted  where¬ 
by  additional  staff  and  facilities  will  be  made 
available  to  the  League  at  its  national  head¬ 
quarters  in  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  thereby 
enabling  the  League  to  undertake  the  addi¬ 
tional  work  and  responsibilities  in  connection 
with  the  PPP  Program  without  disruption  of 
the  work  and  financing  of  its  basic  fimction 
of  helping  strengthen  and  develop  symiAony 
orchestras. 

The  Music  Committee  is  one  of  41  citizens’ 
committees  representing  the  nation’s  eco¬ 
nomic,  social  and  ctiltural  life,  and  established 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  massive 
program  of  communication  between  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  citizens  of  other  lands  through  two- 
way  relationships  frcrni  which  international 
friendship  and  understanding  may  grow.  The 
People-to-People  Program  was  lavmched  last 
September  in  a  two  day  White  House  Cionfer- 
ence  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  when  a  group  of 
leading  American  citizens  were  called  together 
by  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  to  discuss  ways 
and  means  for  developing  new  channels  and 
mediums  of  international  understanding.  Mr. 
Ormandy  attended  the  meeting  as  Chairman 
of  the  Music  Committee  and  Mrs.  Thompscm 
was  invited  as  a  special  guest. 

Mr.  Ormandy  stated  the  Music  Conunittee 
would  seek  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
People-to-People  Program  throu^  the  work 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Of  Christmas  Presents,  Symphony  Orchestras 
and  Democracy- 


League  Fund  Raising 
Campaign 

One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  contri¬ 
butors  have  pledged  a  total  of  $4,700  to  the 
League  in  its  fii^t  fund  raising  campaign. 
64%  of  the  $7,500  goal  has  now  been  reached. 


Christmas  couldn’t  be  put  off.  The  News¬ 
letter  could — and  was.  So  it  came  about  that 
in  the  middle  of  preparing  this  issue  of  the 
Newsletter  a  further  delay  was  occasioned  one- 
morning  by  receipt  of  a  delightful  Christmas 
present — a  thin  book  whose  title  “Another 
Athens  Shall  Arise”,  and  handsome  jacket 
invited  immediate  examination. 

The  fly  leaf  held  a  surprise — an  inscription: 
“To  Helen  Thompson,  at  the  instance  of  my 
old  friend,  George  Judd*,  from  Lucien  Price, 
at  Christmas  1956.” 

There  was  no  resisting  such  an  inscription, 
and  after  reading  the  opening  paragraphs  of 
the  book — no  resisting  the  rest  of  its  sixty 
pages.  (The  Newsletter  waited.) 

For  any  of  you  who  may  have  lived  in  a 
small  town,  preferably  midwestern,  and  were 
or  are  a  part  of  the  struggles  of  its  orchestra, 
quartet,  or  choir;  for  any  of  you  who  may 
have  yearned  to  be  articulate  about  the  forces 
which  impel  you  personally  to  labor  for  and 
with  music;  for  any  of  you  who  have  tried  to 
formulate  a  statement  setting  forth  that  per¬ 
vading  feeling  that  the  roots  of  true  culture 
rest  within  our  people  and  given  time,  en¬ 
couragement  and  sustenance  will  produce 
great  and  significant  things — for  you,  and  you 
and  you,  Mr.  Price  surely  wrote  this  book, 
and  especially  for  all  of  us  did  he  write 
page  42; 

“If  democracy  is  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
dead  level  of  squalid  mediocrity,  then  common 
life  must  be  lived  nobly  and  well;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  I  have  been  describing  one  of  many 
ways  in  which  it  may  be.  Suppose  the  prop¬ 
erty  question  settled — as  settled,  soon  or  late, 
of  course  it  must  be.  Suppose  everybody  were 
already  comfortably  above  the  poverty-line, 
as  we  of  the  middle  class  are  now.  What 
then-  One  hundred  and  fifty  millions  living 
the  life  of  full  belly  and  empty  head?  God 
save  us!  I  think  the  intellectual  squalor  of  our 
middle  cla.ss  far  more  shameful  than  any  im¬ 
puted  physical  squalor  of  the  poor.  For  the 
middle  class  has  at  least  had  a  chance  at 
things  of  the  mind  and  spirit. 

“If  common  life  is  to  be  lived  nobly  and 
well — as  it  must  be  if  these  United  States  of 
ours  are  to  be  anything  more  than  a  highly 
comfortable  and  sanitary  sty — it  must  be  by 
common  people  exerting  themselves  as 
strenuously  for  some  form  of  ideal  excellence 
as  they  would  for  a  great  career;  it  must  be  by 
multi^des  of  common  people  living  lives  of 
greatness  in  obscurity  without  thoughts  of 
applause  or  reward,  but  solely  for  the  sake  of 
the  life  itself,  knowing  it  to  be  worth  all  that 
it  costs.  That,  as  I  now  realize  after  the 
lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  was  what 
these  Wool  wick  (Ohio)  people  were  doing. 
Humble  folks  though  they  were,  they  had  in 
them  the  stuff  of  greatness.” 

I  hope  you  will  share  the  pleasures,  the 
smiles  of  recognition,  the  warmth  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  imderstanting  to  be  found  in  “An¬ 
other  Athens  Shall  Arise”,  written  by  Lucien 
Price,  published  by  Kent  State  University 
Press,  Kent,  Ohio. 


•George  Judd,  now  retired,  was  for  many  years 
manager  of  the  Boston  Symphony. 
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The  League  Board  of  Directors  and  Ralph 
Black,  Campaign  Chairman,  and  Manager  of 
the  National  Symphony,  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  appreciation  to  the  many  organiza¬ 
tions  and  individuals  who  are  helping  the 
League  develop  and  maintain  a  valuable  or¬ 
ganization  and  service  program  through  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Maintenance  Fund. 

Contributors  to  the  Maintenance  Fund  as  of 
12-31-56: 

.Mberstadt,  Mrs.  N.  F.,  Erie  Philharmonic 
Alvey,  Richard,  .Mgr.,  Kingsport  Symphony 
.'\lvey.  Miss  Elizabeth,  Kingsport  Symphony 
/Mv-ey,  Mrs.  Richard,  Kingsport  Symphony 
.Anderson,  Robert  D.,  Sioux  City  Symphony 
.-Andrie,  Eugene,  Montana  State  University 
Arcand,  Ruth,  Algr.,  Sacramento  Philharmonic 

R.iiley,  S.  Eugene,  Carleton  College 
Barati,  George,  Cond.,  Honolulu  Symphony 
Bayley,  Elden,  Jr.,  Pres.,  Springfield  Symphony,  Ohio 
Benson,  Robert  E.,  Ass’t.  Mgr.,  Baltimore  Symphony 
Bitter,  J<>hn  Cond.,  llniv.  of  Miami  Symphony 
Black,  Ralph,  Mgr.,  National  Symphony 
Bliss,  .Mason  L.,  Richmond,  \’a. 

Bonney,  Lillian  Powell,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Brandenburger,  Mrs.  Sheldon,  Sacramento  Phil. 
Buckminster,  Brad,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Buketolf,  Igor,  Caind.,  Fort  VVayne  Philharmonic 
Burgard,  Ralph,  Mgr.,  Winston-Salem  Arts  Council 

Cameron,  Donald  P.,  Pres.,  Dutchess  County  Phil 
harmonic 

Carroll,  C.  M.,  .Mgr.,  Savannah  Symphony 
Chaney,  Robert  K.,  San  Gabriel  Valley  Symphony 
Charles,  Walter,  Cond.,  Abilene  Symphony 
Church,  Francis  L.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Cianci,  Paul,  Conductor,  Altoona  Symphony 
Clore,  J.  Isabelle,  Louisville 
Cole,  Ruth,  San  Francisco 
Cotton,  David,  Mgr.,  Florida  Symphony 
Crawford,  Lenore,  London  Free  Press,  Ontario 
Cummings,  Stanley,  Pres.,  Monterey  County  Symphony 
Curtis,  Edgar,  Cond.,  Albany  Symphony 
Cutting,  Raymond  C.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Daniel,  Emo,  Cond.,  Wichita  Falls  Symphony 
Danneman,  Betty,  Mgr.,  Baltimore  Symphony 
Dayton  Philharmonic  Women’s  Association 
Dellaan,  A.  B.,  Sr.,  Sioux  City  Symphony 
Deneeke,  Henry,  Cond.,  Cedar  Rapids  Symphony 
ITexter,  John,  Des  Moines  « 

Dillon,  M.  M.,  London  Civic  Symphony,  Ont. 

Dimmick,  Mrs.  Edgar  L.,  Dunmore,  Pa. 

Dingee,  Barbara  G.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Duluth  Symphony  Orchestra 
Duncan,  Richard,  Cond.,  Omaha  Symphony 
Dunlap,  Wayne,  Cond.,  Plymouth  Symphony,  Mich. 

Eck,  Emil,  Evanston,  III. 

Edwards,  John  S.,  Mgr.,  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Edgar,  Alvin  R.,  Cond.  Iowa  State  Univ.  Symphony 
Edmonton  Symphony  M'omen’s  Committee 
Egan,  Robert  F.,  New  York  City 
Eisenherg,  Curt,  Philadelphia 

Erel,  .'Alice  R.,  Exec.  Secy.,  Toledo  Orchestra 

Falletti,  .Mrs.  Antone  D.,  Evansville  Philharmonic 

Fischer,  Martin  J.,  Cond.,  Brown  University  Symphony 

Ft.  Louderdale  Symphony  Orchestra 

Fracht,  J.  Albert,  Cond.,  Charleston  Symphony,  S.  C. 

Frailey,  Carson  G.,  Pres.,  National  Symphony 

Fund  for  Music,  New  A’ork  City 

Gigante,  Charles,  Cond.,  Tri-City  Sym.,  Davenport,  la. 
Ciilmore,  Mrs.  Althea.  Exec.  Secy.,  Provincetown  Sym¬ 
phony,  Mass. 

Gover,  Mrs.  Hundley  R.  Charlotte  Symphony 
tiraff,  Fred  E.,  Cond.,  Pomona  Valley  Symphony,  Calif. 
Graham,  Mrs.  J.  \V'.,  Sioux  City  Symphony 
fireene,  Maurice  M.,  Cond.,  West  Hartford  Chamber 
Sinfonietta 

Haldeman,  Lloyd  Herbert,  Mgr,,  Columbia  Sym.,  Pa. 
Hammer.  Harry,  Cond.,  Mesa  College  Civic  Symphony 
Hanes,  R.  Philip,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem  .Arts  Council 
Hartford  Women’s  Auxiliary,  Conn. 

Harvey,  Mrs.  S.  C.,  New  Haven  Symphony 
Hawtbome,  J.  C.,  Cond.,  Toledo  Orchestra 
Hayes,  Patrick,  AVashington,  D.  C. 

I  legyi.  Julius,  Cond.,  Chattanooga  Symphony 
Hendrickson,  Mrs.  D.  W.,  Wichita  Symphony 
I  lobday,  Geoffrey,  Cond.,  Charleston  Symphony,  W.  Va. 
I  lerring,  AA’illiam  C.,  Mgr.,  Atlanta  Symphony 
llollywcxxl  Bowl  .Association 
I  lowe,  Mary,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Huber,  Mark  P.,  AVest  Shore  Symphony,  Mich. 

Hull,  Robert  L.,  Texas  Christian  University 

Irwin,  George  M.,  Cond.,  Quincy  Symphony,  Ill. 


June  13-15,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
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Report  from  1956  League  National 
Convention  Session  on 

College  Orchestras 

Moderator:  John  Worley,  Conductor,  Oneonta 
College-Community  Symphony,  N.  Y. 

Panel:  Franklin  West,  Conductor,  Davidson 
College  Orchestra,  N.  C.;  Joseph  Wincenc, 
Conductor,  Buffalo  State  College  Orchestra; 
Robert  Hull,  Conductor,  Cornell  University 
Orchestra.  (Dr.  Hull  is  on  the  faculty  of 
Texas  Christian  University  as  of  the  current 
season). 

“What  is  the  raison  d’etre  of  a  college  or¬ 
chestra?”  asked  Dr.  Hull.  “Does  it  exist  just 
to  give  experience  to  the  relatively  inexperi¬ 
enced  student?  Should  the  orchestra  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  sight  reading  in  order 
to  offer  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  literature? 
Should  it  concentrate  on  giving  the  best  con¬ 
certs  possible  regardless  of  time  spent  in  prep- 
ar^on?  Should  the  program  be  plann^  for 
t"  ■penefit  of  each  type  of  player,  whether 
Sv^^nt  or  not?  Should  the  programs  be 
chosen  primarily  to  attract  the  student  audi¬ 
ence?” 

Dr.  Hull  was  asked  to  review  the  operations 
of  the  Cornell  University  Orchestra.  “I  begin 
each  rehearsal  with  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
of  sight  reading,  thereby  giving  us  opportunity 
of  ‘covering’  many  symphonies,  overtures  and 
other  works  during  the  year.  This  creates 
advanced  interest  in  works  we  might  want  to 
program  the  following  year.  Toward  the  end 
of  each  rehearsal,  I  take  the  orchestra  through 
a  concert-like  performance  of  all  or  a  large 
part  of  the  music  we’ve  worked  on  that  eve¬ 
ning.  This  sends  the  players  home  with  a 
sense  of  accomplishment. 

“We  stagger  sectional  rehearsals  for  each 
group  of  the  orchestra  throughout  the  week 
or  month.  The  very  advanced  players  are 
sometimes  given  the  option  of  attending  these 
rehearsals  or  not.  If  Aere  is  a  first  rate  stu¬ 
dent  assi.stant,  I  occasionally  split  the  first 
of  a  regular  rehearsal  sectionally  bring- 
^^he  whole  group  together  for  the  last  half 
of  the  rehearsal. 

“In  the  last  analysis,  no  ‘system’  will  work 
unless  I.  as  the  conductor,  know  my  score 
thoroughly,  unless  I  am  completely  immersed 
in  the  music  and  believe  in  it  whole-heart¬ 
edly.” 

It  was  generally  felt  that  the  college  or¬ 
chestra  has  two  very  definite  adveuitages  over 
its  community  “cousin”.  First,  in  most  cases 
there  is  little,  if  any,  worry  and  effort  spent 
on  the  “box  office.”  Second,  as  a  result  of 
lack  of  worry  over  the  box  office,  and  because 
of  a  younger  and  more  adventurous  audience, 
it  is  possible  for  a  college  to  present  programs 
of  a  more  experimental  nature.  In  addition 
to  this,  Mr.  West  pointed  out  that  the  younger 
players  are  very  apt  to  be  more  interested  in 
contemporary  music. 

As  an  example  William  Schempf,  Conductor 
Lehigh  University  Symphony,  listed  various 
programs  now  being  presented  successfully  by 
college  orchestras:  composer  series;  little 
played  concert!  for  solo  instruments;  historical 
series;  meet-the-composer  series;  chamber 
operas. 

On  the  matter  of  student  interest  in  college 
orchestras  where  music  is  not  a  major  subject, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  presence  or  absence  of 
college  credit  for  playing  in  the  orchestra  has 
little  bearing  on  the  players’  enthusiasm  com¬ 
pared  to  the  thrill  of  making  good  music.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Wincenc,  “If  a  conductor  makes 
every  rehearsal  stimulating,  if  the  music  gives 
the  students  a  technical  and  musical  challenge, 
they  will  respond.” 

What  of  competition  on  rehearsal  nights 
from  the  activities  sponsored  by  and  demanded 


South  Oakland  Symphony 
Serves  Eight  Michigan 
Communities 

The  South  Oakland  Symphony,  whose  pred¬ 
ecessor  was  the  Royal  Oak  Symphony,  con¬ 
cluded  the  organization  would  ^  streng^ened 
by  giving  recognition  in  its  name  and  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  entire  southern  portion  of  Oakland 
County  from  which  it  draws  playing  personnel 
and  audience  including  Femdale,  Berkeley, 
Birmingham,  Hazel  Park,  Huntington  Woods, 
Clawson,  Big  Beaver  and  Oak  Park. 

Following  the  reorganization  and  the  re- 
christening,  the  association  established  a  bud¬ 
get  of  $6,000  for  1956-57  to  cover  expenses  in¬ 
volved  in  presentation  of  four  subscription 
concerts  and  two  Sunday  afternoon  family 
concerts.  $5,100  was  raised  during  the  fall 
membership  campaign. 

Henry  Nosco  is  conductor  of  the  orchestra, 
and  its  president  is  Composer  Clark  Eastham. 


College  Orchestras — 

of  their  members  by  the  fraternities  and  so¬ 
rorities? 

Alvin  Edgar,  Conductor  of  the  Iowa  State 
University  Orchestra,  commented — “Fraterni¬ 
ties  want  their  members  to  be  active  in  cam¬ 
pus  organizations — many  of  them  are  rated  on 
the  extent  of  member  participation.  When  I 
hear  of  such  a  conflict,  I  call  in  the  player 
involved  and  point  out  the  fact  that  the  or¬ 
chestra  is  a  campus  activity.  If  he  thinks 
he  can’t  do  anything  about  the  situation,  I 
call  his  fraternity  president  and  explain  Uie 
situation  to  him.  More  often  than  not  the 
orchestra  then  receives  the  full  cooperation 
of  both  the  student  and  the  fraternity.” 

Publicity  and  promotion  for  the  college  or¬ 
chestra  was  discussed.  Mr.  Edgar  reported 
more  successful  attendance  when  tickets  were 
printed  and  distributed  even  though  no  ad¬ 
mission  charge  was  made.  Distribution  of 
‘flyers’  annoimcing  the  concerts  and  the  pro¬ 
gram,  in  dormitories,  residence  houses,  etc. 
proves  helpful  in  some  of  the  schools. 

Representatives  of  several  of  the  college 
orchestras  reported  that  actually  their  orches¬ 
tras  were  college-community  orchestras.  This 
proved  to  be  true  especially  of  small  colleges 
located  in  rather  small  cities.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  frequently  is  impossible  to  find 
full  instrumentation  either  among  the  towns 
people  or  within  the  college  population.  The 
joint  effort  makes  possible  an  orchestra  for 
both  the  people  of  the  town  and  the  students 
of  the  college. 

Mr.  Custodio  of  the  University  of  Manila 
was  asked  to  discuss  his  orchestra,  whereupon 
he  explained  that,  as  yet,  an  orchestra  had  not 
been  established.  One  of  their  great  difficul¬ 
ties  is  obtaining  the  instruments.  The  stu¬ 
dents  themselves  are  not  financially  able  to 
purchase  them,  and  neither  has  the  university 
been  able  to  firumce  such  a  project 

William  Schempf  reviewed  the  work  of  Le¬ 
high  University  Orchestra:  “Lehigh  University 
is  primarily  a  technical  school  for  engineers 
with  an  active  Business  School,  a  small  but 
good  Arts  college  and  a  total  enrollment  of 
2200  men.  String  players,  not  only  good  ones 
as  everywhere,  are  scarce,  as  are  also  double 
reeds.  Adequate  wind,  brass  and  percussion 
plus  a  few  strings  always  are  available,  but 
the  rest  about  40%,  must  be  imported  or 
drawn  from  the  community.  All  community 
or  imported  players  are  paid  in  cooperation 
with  the  Musicians’  union. 

“We  have  tried  full  symphonic  programs  but 
have  found  that  chamber  orchestra  programs 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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Orchestra  News  — 

Generally  Good 

Orchestra  news,  generally,  this  season  is 
good — among  both  community  and  major 
orchestras; — ticket  sales  generally  are  on  the 
increase;  some  first-time  sold  out  houses  for 
the  season;  encouraging  results  from  contri¬ 
bution  campaigns;  seasons  increased  by  a  few 
more  concerts.  Not  that  the  success  comes 
easy — it’s  as  hard  as  ever,  but  the  established 
goals  are  being  met  more  frequently. 

As  the  orchestras  report  it,  two  factors  are 
chiefly  accountable — “The  orchestra  is  pro¬ 
ducing  better  concerts.”  “We’re  learning  how 
to  rim  our  business.” 

True,  there  are  some  trouble  spots  most  of 
which  serve  to  prove  the  validity  of  certain 
basic  philosophies  in  connection  with  orches¬ 
tra  work.  In  most  of  the  trouble  spots,  either 
the  music  is  not  meeting  basic  artistic  stand¬ 
ards  of  that  community,  and/or  management 
and  board  are  failing  to  provide  needed 
leadership.  Frequently,  these  two  tragedies 
within  an  orchestra’s  history  seem  to  go  hand 
in  hand.  Apparently,  either  can  be  Ae  pre¬ 
decessor  of  the  other. 

National  Symphony,  Washington,  D.  C., 
practically  doubled  season  ticket  sales  for 
1956-57  over  1955-56  for  a  gross  sale  of  ap¬ 
proximately  5,500  season  tickets. 

Pittsburgh  Symphony,  season  ticket  sale  in¬ 
crease  for  both  the  adult  series  and  the  youth 
concert  series. 

South  Oakland  Symphony,  Mich.,  raised 
$5,100  of  its  !^,000  annual  budget  in  the  fall 
ticket  campaign. 

Toledo  Orchestra,  first  youth  concert — SRO; 
1,200  more  youthful  patrons  came  than  could 
be  accomm^ated  at  the  concert. 

Batavia  Civic  Orchestra,  N.  Y.,  first  concert 
of  the  season — a  sell  out. 

Chattanooga  Symphony;  first  and  second 
concerts  practically  sell-outs  except  for  about 
25  seats.  Youth  concerts  increased  from  three 
last  year  to  eight  this  season.  The  orchestra’s 
new  youth  concert  booklet  was  distributed  to 
19,000  children.  Women’s  Guild  launched  a 
Newsletter  for  subscribers  and  contributors. 

York  Symphony,  Pa.,  season  ticket  sale  in¬ 
creased  over  1955-56.  Single  admissions 
brought  attendance  to  near  capacity  for  the 
first  concert. 

Nashville  Symphony,  season  sold  out!  Sym¬ 
phony  Guild’s  fall  Italian  Street  Fair  wiped 
out  the  orchestra’s  long  standing  deficit. 

Jackson  Symphony,  Miss.,  audience  practi¬ 
cally  doubled  this  season.  The  orchestra 
opened  a  new  series  in  West  Jackson,  and  the 
opening  night  of  the  regular  series  was  an 
SRO  concert.  Revenue  from  program  adver¬ 
tising  is  12%  higher  than  last  year. 

Wichita  Falls  Symphony,  revenue  from  pro¬ 
gram  advertising  is  up  31%. 

Santa  Fe  Sinfonietta,  season  ticket  sale 
campaign  conducted  almost  entirely  by  mail 
and  “went  very  well”. 

Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic,  sold  out  for  the 
season  for  the  first  time  in  history. 

Columbus  Symphony,  Ohio,  met  its  goal  of 
a  greatly  increased  season  ticket  sale  for 
1956-57. 

Detroit  Symphony,  tickets  for  the  opening 
concert  in  the  new  auditorium  became  scal¬ 
per’s  items  at  $20  per  seat. 

Dayton  Symphony,  sold  out  season. 

Duluth  Symphony,  largest  season  ticket  sale 
in  24  year  history  of  the  orchestra. 

Honolulu  Symphony,  largest  season  ticket 
sale  in  history  of  the  orchestra. 
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Symphony  Women  s  Associations 


PAY  ANNUAL  ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERSHIP  DUES 

(Usually  of  between  $1.00  and  $5.00) 

Abilene  ^mphony  Women’s  Guild . . $4.00 

Amherst  Symphony  Women’s  Conunittee  ...  1.00 

Buffalo  Philharmonic  Women’s  Committee -  5.00 

Cedar  Rapids  Symphony  Women’s  Committee  —1.00 
Des  Moines  Symphoiw  Women’s  Committee —  2.00 
Honolulu  Symphony  Women’s  Committee  3.00 

Minneapolis  Symphony  Women’s  Committee  —  2.00 

Mobile  Symphony  Guild  _ _ — .  1.00 

New  Orleans  Symphony  Women’s  Committee  —  5.00 

Pittsburgh  Symphony  Women’s  Committee _  5.00 

Schenectady  Symphony  Women’s  League— .  1.00 

Springfield  Symphony  Women’s  Division, 

Mass.  . . . . . - . — _ _  1.00 

Toledo  Orchestra  Women’s  Auxiliary . .  2.00 

Wichita  Symphony  Women’s  Association -  2.00 

PREVIEW  CONCERTS 

Atlanta  Symphony  Women’s  Committee 
pre-views  of  symphony  concerts  are  broad¬ 
cast  each  Tuesday  morning.  Title  of  the  series 
is  “Atlanta  Symphony  Time”. 

Los  Angeles  Junior  Philharmonic  Com¬ 
mittee  sponsors  an  annual  series  of  “Sym¬ 
phony  Previews”,  Friday  mornings  preceding 
the  matinee  concerts.  1956-57  schedule  of  Pre¬ 
views  and  speakers: 

Dec.  14,  1956,  Lillian  Steuber,  Concert  Pianist, 
Professor  of  Piano,  Univ.  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Jan.  18,  1957,  Halsey  Stevens,  Composer, 
Author,  Univ.  of  Southern  California. 

Feb.  8,  1957,  Daryl  Dayton,  Assoc.  Prof,  of 
Music,  Pomona  College. 

Mar.  8,  1957,  Jan  Popper,  Director  of  Opera 
Workshop,  Univ.  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles. 

Apr.  5,  1957,  William  C.  Hartshorn,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Music,  Los  Angeles  Public  Schools. 

RAISE  FUNDS  THROUGH: 

The  Gala  Symphony  Ball, 

Known  by  Many  Names 

Akron  Symphony,  “Viennese  Ball”,  Dec.  1, 
1956.  Tickets —  $3.00  per  person. 

Austin  Symphony,  “Reflections  Ball”,  Oct. 
2,  1956.  The  ball  offcially  opened  the  1956-57 
symphony  season  in  a  scene  of  grandeur 
reminiscent  of  the  glittering  Paris  Salon.  The 
Austin  Symphony  played  waltzes  during  the 
first  hoiu-. 

Cincinnati  Symphony,  “Tapestry  Ball”,  Jan. 
12,  1957.  Tickets— ^15.00  per  couple. 

Erie  Philharmonic,  “Viennese  Ball”,  Dec.  1, 
1956. 

Knoxville  Symphony,  Symphony  Ball,  Sept. 
21,  1956. 

National  Symphony,  Symphony  Ball,  Oct. 
19,  1956.  Used  an  Arabian  Nights  setting, 
netted  $40,000  from  the  Chinese  auction  held 
during  the  ball. 

Wichita  Symphony,  “Viennese  Ball”,  Nov. 
30,  1956.  Wichita  Symphony  played  for 
waltzes  until  midnight  when  a  dance  band 
took  over.  Tickets  $4.00  per  person. 

Concert  Intermission  Merchandising 

Duluth  Symphony  Women’s  Committee  sells 
“Symphony  Sweets”  before  and  after  concerts 
and  during  intermission. 

Springfield  Symphony  Women’s  Division, 
Mass.,  sells  soft  drinks  in  the  lobby  during  in- 
termision. 

Tri-City  Symphony  Jr,  Board  (Davenport) 
sponsors  a  soft  drink  bar  during  intermis¬ 
sion.  Proceeds  help  finance  young  peoples 
concerts. 


Many  Other  Schemes  and 
Much  Hard  Work 

Abilene  Symphony  Women's  Guild  spon¬ 
sored  a  food  concession  stand  at  the  West 
Texas  Fair  in  Abilene  last  fall.  Hamburgers, 
home  baked  pies  and  cakes  sold  daily  from 
8  A.  M.  to  midnight.  Total  profit  $1,100.00. 

Cedar  Rapids  Symphony  Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee  presented  a  fall  Parisian  Street  Fair. 
Continuing  with  their  plan  of  presenting  a 
fair  each  year  with  emphasis  on  different 
coimtries,  the  1957  project  is  a  German  Fair. 

Des  Moines  Symphony  Women’s  Conunittee 
sponsored  a  record  grab  bag  in  the  lobby 
at  the  opening  concert.  Records  were  con¬ 
tributed  by  committee  members  and  their 
friends.  Audience  members  paid  their  money 
and  grabbed  a  record.  Fun — and  a  modest 
profit. 

Erie  Phiharmonic  Auxiliary  will  sponsor  a 
white  elephant  sale  in  January. 

Muncie  Symphony  Women's  League  pub¬ 
lished  and  is  selling  an  arts  calendar.  The 
calendar  lists  the  arts  activities  within  the 
community  for  the  1956-57  season  (October 
1956 — September  1957),  and  also  can  be  used 
as  an  attractive  appointment  calendar.  The 
project  was  initiated  in  the  1955-56  season 
and  proved  profitable  and  interesting  enough 
to  repeat  again  this  year.  Calendars  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Muncie  Symphony,  601 
North  Hawthorn  Drive,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

Nashville  Symphony  Guild's  second  Italian 
Street  Fair  was  presented  in  the  fall. 

Pensacola  Symphony  Auxiliary  is  hard  at 
work  raising  funds  to  help  in  the  renovating 
of  the  recently  purchased  Symphony  Hall. 
Benefit  projects  this  season  have  included 
“Symphony  Night  at  the  Pensacola  Dog 
Track”,  rummage  sales,  and  a  bridge  lunch¬ 
eon. 

Plymouth  Symphony  Women's  Committee. 
Mich.,  published  and  is  selling  a  cookbook 
titled  “Symphony  for  Pots  and  Pans  by  Ply¬ 
mouth  (3ooks”.  The  cookbook  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Plymouth  Symphony,  P.  O. 
Box  99,  Plymouth,  Mich. 

Queens  Symphony  Auxiliary  sponsored  a 
fall  benefit  luncheon. 

St.  Louis  Symphony  Women’s  Committee 
presented  a  benefit  fall  fashion  show. 

Sioux  City  Symphony  Women’s  Committee 
presented  a  Fall  Fair  at  the  Fonda  Rock 
Garden.  Successful  enough  to  schedule  a 
similar  project  next  August.  The  Committee 
also  served  as  hostesses  for  the  three  day 
opening  of  the  new  Sioux  City  Stationery 
Store. 

Wichita  Falls  Symphony  Women’s  League 
realized  $700  profit  from  their  fall  Kitchen 
Tour. 

Selling  League  Merchandise.  34  women’s 
associations  and  67  orchestras  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  League  Merchandising  Proj¬ 
ect  since  September,  1956.  This  is  a  year 
’round  project.  The  placemats,  notepaper  and 
napkins  are  designed  on  musical  themes,  are 
attractive,  unique  and  practical  for  use  any 
time  during  the  year.  New  designs  are  being 
developed  for  the  1957-58  season.  Full  infor¬ 
mation  and  samples  on  current  stock  available 
from  the  League  office.  P.  O.  Box  164, 
Charleston,  West  Va. 

WORK  WITH  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

Grand  Rapids  Symphony  Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee  has,  for  14  years,  sponsored  contests  for 
young,  non-professional  musicians  in  Michi¬ 
gan.  The  19M-57  Contest  Concerts,  scheduled 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 


HOW  DO  YOU  START  A 
WOMEN'S  ASSOCIATION? 
Schenectady  Symphony  Women's 
League  Reports  on  Their  Procedure 

Each  issue  of  the  Newsletter  prompts  the 
above  question  from  someone  or  some  organi¬ 
zation  having  just  read  of  the  wonderful 
work  carried  on  by  symphony  women’s  or¬ 
ganizations  in  small  and  large  cities,  working 
on  behalf  of  their  own  orchestras. 

The  Women’s  League  of  the  Schenectady 
Symphony  Orchestra  sent  the  League  office  a 
detailed  report  on  their  organization  proce¬ 
dures  and  first  six  months  of  activities,  sum¬ 
marized  herewith: 

February,  1956 — a  small  group  called  to¬ 
gether  to  discuss  women’s  symphony  ass^^- 
tions  generally,  and  the  organization  o^H' 
for  the  Schenectady  Symphony.  This  ^^j1 
group  constituted  itself  as  the  Steering  Com¬ 
mittee. 

March,  1956 — Sufficient  progress  made  so 
that  Mrs.  Patrick  Garey,  Chairman  of  the 
Steering  Committee,  could  make  the  following 
report  to  the  Orchestra’s  Board  of  Directors: 

a.  The  newly  formed  group  would  be 
known  as  “The  Women’s  League  of  the 
Schenectady  Symphony  Orchestra”. 

b.  It  would  be  composed  of  a  large  group 
of  interested,  civic-minded,  music-loving 
women. 

c.  It  would  affiliate  with  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League  in  order  to 
benefit  by  the  League’s  help  and  in¬ 
formation. 

d.  It  would  be  an  independent  organization, 
intent  on  providing  a  broader  base  of 
public  support  for  the  orchestra. 

e.  It  would  be  a  fimd  raising  organization. 

f.  Its  emphasis  would  be  on  the  cultui^ 
and  social  aspects  of  supporting  thews') 
chestra. 

g.  It  would  attempt  to  bring  about  better 
working  conditions  for  the  orchestra. 

These  functions  were  approved  by  the 
Symphony  Board. 

April,  1956.  The  Steering  Committee  took 
the  next  steps  to  bring  the  larger  group  into 
existence.  Acting  in  a  “de  facto”  manner,  the 
Steering  Committee  elected  officers  from 
among  its  membership,  these  officers  to  serve 
until  February  1957.  A  committee  chairman 
was  appointed  for  developing  a  constitution 
and  by-laws  to  be  ready  by  February  1957. 

In  order  to  develop  the  larger  group,  a 
Membership  Committee  was  set  up.  This 
committee  compiled  as  extensive  a  list  as 
possible  of  women  interested  in  promoting  the 
symphony.  Dues  were  tentatively  established 
at  $1.00  per  year. 

Public  Relations  Committee  and  Hospitality 
Committee  chairmen  were  appointed. 

The  Steering  Committee  defined  its  function 
as  follows:  “To  remain  the  spark  plug  of  the 
larger  group,  meeting  whenever  necessary. 
The  large  group  probably  will  be  called  to¬ 
gether  only  three  or  four  times  a  year.” 

An  Organization  Tea  was  given  in  a  private 
home,  attended  by  75  women.  The  above 
plans  were  presented  to  them,  and  the  group 
formally  endorsed  the  plans  and  procedures. 
It  further  “gave  the  Steering  Committee  au¬ 
thority  ‘pro  tern’  to  undertake  such  projects  as 
it  deemed  wise,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  the  Symphony”.  Future  projects 
were  discussed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Steer¬ 
ing  Committee,  the  Chairman  of  the  Orchestra 
Board,  and  the  Conductor  of  the  Orchestra. 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Arts  Council  Notes 


International  Organization  of 
Arts  Councils 

As  agreed  upon  at  the  meetings  of  arts  coun¬ 
cil  representatives  during  the  sessions  held  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  last  June,  a  proposed  char¬ 
ter  for  an  international  organization  of  arts 
councils  has  been  drafted  by  the  committee 
assigned  to  the  task.  The  committee  has  sent 
copies  of  the  charter  to  the  councils,  asking 
for  suggestions,  comments  and/or  ratification. 
Any  council  not  receiving  a  copy  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  charter  is  invited  to  request  one  from 
Ralph  Burgard,  Executive  Secretary,  Winston- 
Salem  Arts  Council,  822  West  Fifth  Street, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Burgard  reports  that  as  of  December 
30,  1956,  nine  councils  reported  they  would 
ratify  the  charter  when  such  action  was 
called  for. 

"i^ps'is  the  Way  We  Formed 
C^Arts  Council" 

Roberson  Memorial  Center,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
Keith  Martin,  Director.  ■ 

In  1945  the  Junior  League  sponsored  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  arts  in  Binghamton.  As  the  result, 
the  Community  Arts  Council  was  founded 
which  published  an  arts  calendar  and  acted  as 
a  center  for  arts  information. 

In  1953,  the  will  of  Alonzo  Roberson  became 
effective.  This  will  set  up  a  trust  fimd  for 
the  arts,  and  specified  that  the  Roberson  man¬ 
sion  and  grounds  be  converted  into  an  edu¬ 
cational  center.  The  Roberson  Memorial  Cen¬ 
ter  organization  was  set  up  to  supersede  the 
original  arts  council  and  carry  on  the  work. 

The  Center  Director  and  his  staff  are  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  the  operation  of  10  in¬ 
tegrated  member  groups  including  the  Astro¬ 
nomical  Society,  Ceramics  Guild,  Fine  Arts 
Society,  Folk  Dancers,  Garden  Center,  His¬ 
torical  Society,  Musical  Art  Society,  Photo¬ 
graphic  Center,  World  Affairs  Coimcil,  Bing- 
'^kton  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

^■lere  are  thirty-six  other  affiliated  groups 
not  directed  by  the  Center  staff.  They  each 
appoint  a  representative  to  sit  on  the  board 
of  the  Center  group. 

Two  classes  of  membership  are  available: 
participating  and  active: 

A  Participating  Member  (Student  $6,  Indi¬ 
vidual  $12,  Family  $15)  receives  invitations  to 
all  Center  activities  euid  those  of  its  10  inte¬ 
grated  groups,  plus  a  20%  discount  on  art  class 
fees  and  other  events  for  which  admission 
charges  are  made. 

An  Active  Member  (Student  $3,  Individual 
$5,  Family  $7.50)  receives  Center  publications 
plus  invitations  to  attend  the  programs  of  one 
of  the  integrated  groups. 

The  Center  operating  budget  for  1955-56 
was  approximately  $58,000.  Income  was  from 
endowment,  membership  fees,  and  contribu¬ 
tions  made  by  individuals,  the  municipality 
and  business  ffrms. 

Quincy  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  Quincy,  III., 
George  Irwin,  President. 

In  1948  an  informal  survey  of  arts  activities 
in  Quincy  was  undertaken.  The  survey  re¬ 
vealed  duplication  of  effort  in  many  arts 
groups  and  the  need  for  coordination.  As 
a  result  the  Quincy  Society  of  Fine  Arts  was 
incorporated. 

An  arts  calendar  is  compiled  by  the  Society 
and  published  in  the  local  pap>er  every  three 
weeks.  The  society  operates  a  small  ai^  cen¬ 
ter  (a  bam  in  the  city  park)  which  supports 
itself  through  rentals.  The  Society  is  not  a 
fund-raising  agency  for  affiliated  groupw. 

Two  classes  of  membership  are  offered:  In¬ 
dividual  and  Organizational.  Individual  dues 
range  from  $1.00  p»er  year  to  $1,000  for  a  Life 
Patron. 


Nashville  Arts  Council,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Nashville  did  not  feel  the  need  of  an  arts 
survey.  A  meeting  was  simply  called  by  in¬ 
terested  p)ersons  of  the  presidents  of  25  or¬ 
ganizations.  A  temp)orary  chairman  was  elect¬ 
ed;  it  was  decided  to  form  an  arts  council  and 
a  charter  was  drawn  up. 

At  first  there  was  to  be  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  non-producing  and  producing  groups. 
But  the  groups  themselves  voted  the  plan 
down,  preferring  one  all-inclusive  category. 
Dues  are  $10  p)er  year  for  Organization  mem¬ 
bers,  and  $2.00  p)er  year  for  Individual  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  Board  of  Directors  consists  of  two  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  each  organization — and  they 
must  be  executives  in  their  own  organization 
plus  10  representatives  from  the  Individual 
Members.  The  executive  committee  consists 
of  8  members  from  the  organizations  and  10 
members  from  the  Individu^s  group.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  standing  committees  have  bron  formed 
since  the  organization  of  the  Council  eight 
months  ago:  By-laws,  Calendar  (published 
monthly).  Needs  (projected  arts  center),  and 
Arts  Festival. 

Fort  Wayne  Fine  Arts  Foundation 
Engages  Director  and  Opens  an  Office 

The  Fort  Wayne  Fine  Arts  Foundation  has 
established  a  full-time  office  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  newly  appx>inted  executive  di¬ 
rector,  Richard  F.  Gibeau. 

Mr.  Gibeau  has  assumed  general  direction 
of  the  activities  of  the  Foimdation  which  is 
now  in  its  second  year  of  existence.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  supp>orting  and  promoting  current 
programs  of  its  member  organizations,  the 
Foundation  is  surveying  future  financial  and 
housing  needs  of  the  three  member  organiza¬ 
tions:  The  Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic  Orches¬ 
tra,  the  Fort  Wayne  Civic  Theatre,  and  the 
Fort  Wayne  Art  l^hool  and  Museum. 

Preliminary  study  is  being  carried  forward 
by  the  Foundation  on  a  proposed  Fine  Arts 
Center  for  Fort  Wayne.  The  center  would 
house  the  member  group>s  and  possible  future 
members,  and  would  serve  as  a  cultural  cen¬ 
ter  for  the  city. 

As  executive  director  of  the  Foundation,  Mr. 
Gibeau  will  be  responsible  for  the  general 
direction  and  affairs  of  the  organization  in 
accordance  with  general  policies  adopted  by 
the  board  of  directors.  His  duties  primarily 
will  be  in  the  areas  of  public  relations,  plan¬ 
ning  and  surveying  building  needs,  and  fimd- 
raising. 

The  enthusiastic  community-wide  support 
being  given  the  Foimdation  is  evidenced  by 
the  Fort  Wayne  Junior  League  which  has 
pledged  a  substantial  sum  for  four  years  to 
help  finance  office  and  salary  exponses. 

Three  componies,  two  philanthropic  foun¬ 
dations,  and  a  number  of  individuals  also  have 
made  contributions  in  support  of  the  Fine  Arts 
office  to  augment  the  Junior  League  gift. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  by  the  Fine  Arts 
Foundation  Mr.  Gibeau  was  public  relations 
assistant  for  the  Burlington  Railroad.  His 
previous  exporience  also  includes  three  years 
as  a  reporter  and  feature  writer  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  and  a  year  with  the  Fort 
Wayne  News-Sentinel.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Northwestern  University  Medill  School  of 
Journalism. 

Council  Publications — 

Calgary  and  Vancouver 

Two  Canadian  Councils — Calgary  and  Van¬ 
couver — each  have  recently  released  hand¬ 
some,  intriguing  publications. 

The  Calgary  Allied  Arts  Center  publication 
concerns  itself  with  the  arts  center  activities 


at  Coste  House,  is  illustrated  with  excellent 
photographs  of  various  center  groups  working 
and  playing,  and  includes  a  history  of  the 
Center. 

The  Community  Arts  Council  of  Vancouver 
publication,  titled  “Vancouver  1956”,  concerns 
itself  with  the  city  and  was  published  “to  fill 
a  gap.  Throughout  the  year  the  50,000  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council’s  affiliated  groups  devote 
themselves  to  the  practice,  encouragement  or 
just  plain  appreciation  of  a  myriad  activities 
in  various  fields  of  self  expression.  Among 
other  civic  responsibilities  they  recognize  the 
obligations  of  hospitality. 

“There  are  many  delightful  aspocts  of  our 
town  which  discriminating  guests  would  enjoy 
if  only  they  knew  about  them.  This  book, 
therefore,  contains  the  typo  of  information 
that  a  well-informed  Vancouver  host  would 
send  to  a  discriminating  friend  who  had  en¬ 
quired  about  interesting  and  enjoyable  things 
to  do  on  a  vacation  in  our  town.” 

A  Propased  First  Year  Budget 
For  a  Council 

A  symphony  orchestra  manager  in  a  city  of 
80,000  is  working  tooth  and  nail  to  estalolish 
a  coordinating  and  fund  raising  arts  council 
to  be  compx)sed  of  the  following  organizations: 
the  orchestra,  summer  opiera  group,  civic  the¬ 
ater,  art  association.  Seeking  help  from  sev¬ 
eral  established  councils,  the  following  first 
year  budget  was  prop)osed  for  the  new  council: 


Office  rent  (shared  sp>ace  at  $20.00  p)er 

month)  _ _ _  $  240.00 

Telephone  . 125.00 

Postage,  including  mailing  2,500  calen¬ 
dars  pjer  month  for  nine  months _  375.00 

Printing 

Calendars — $35.00  p)er  month  for  9 

months  _ 315.00 

Other  printing _  125.00 

Salaries _ _ _ _ 3,650.00 

Executive  Director,  p>art  time 
Secretary,  part  time 

Supplies  _ 150.00 

Campaign  Exp>ense  _  500.00 

Miscellaneous  expjenses  _  100.00 


Total  . . . $5,580.00 

Capital  exp}enses  to  be  donated  or 
added  to  cash  budget,  including  of¬ 
fice  equipment  and  machines  .  1,100.00 


$6,680.00 


IDEAL  YEAR  'ROUND 
MUSICAL  GIFTS  .  .  . 

Exclusive  League 
Merchandise 

Place  Mats  Christmas  Cards 
Napkins  Note  Paper 

Colorful,  fine  pap>er  stock  beautifully 
printed  in  rich  colors. 

♦ 

Designed  esp»ecially  for  the  League 

♦ 

For  complete  information  refer  to  the 
Sept.  .  Oct.  1956  NEWSLETTER, 
or  contact  the 

American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League 

Merchandise  Dept. 

P.  O.  Box  164  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
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ANNOUNCING 

Tu>enty~Firat  Season — 1957 

TRANSYLVANIA 
MUSIC  CAMP 

Brevard,  North  Carolina 

JAMES  CHRISTIAN  PFOHL,  Director 

CAMP  SESSION 

June  20  -  August  4 

GRADUATE  SESSION 

Gala  Festival  Series,  August  5-25 


Offering  to 
Young  Musicians 

Ages  12  to  20 

*  Intensive  daily  rehearsals  in  a 

Symphony  Orchestra 

*  Private  and  sectional  instruction 

supervised  by  Artist  Faculty 
Members 

*  Fellowship  with  many  of  Ameri¬ 
ca's  great  musicians  and  music 
lovers 

♦ 

A  *‘Vacalion  With  a  Purpose*^ 

l;i  scenic  Western  North  Carolina  at  the 
entrance  to  Pisgah  Notional  Forest 

♦ 

INVEST  IN  THE  FUTURE  OF 
YOUR  ORCHESTRA 

PROVIDE  SCHOLARSHIPS  TO 
TRANSYLVANIA  for  talented 
young  musicians 

♦ 

For  Information  write  to: 

The  Brevard  Music  Center 

1910  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Charlotte  5,  North  Carolina 


League  Member  Orchestras'  Cancert  Calendar 


December  1956  -January  1957 


This  listing  includes  concerts  of  161  orchestras  having  filed  their  concert  dates  with 

the  League  Office 


Date 

IJetfinber 

1 


1.2 

2 


2,4 

;1 


4 


6 


6.7 

6.8 

6,  7,8 

7 


7,  8 
7,9 


7,  8,  10 
8 


8,9 

9 


Orchestra 


Conductor 


Assistinit  Artists 


Cincinnati  Symphony 
Chicago  Sym^ony 
Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic 
New  York  Philharmonic 
Fort  Lauderdale  Symphony 
South  Oakland  Sym.,  Mieh. 
Connecticut  Symphony 

New  Jersey  Symphony 
Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Boston  Symphony 
National  Symphony 
Hudson  Valley  Sym.,  N.  Y. 

San  Gabriel  Valley  Syi^hony 
Springheld  Symphony,  O. 
Hartford  Symphony 
South  Bend  Symphony 
Wichita  Falls  Symphony,  Tex. 
New  York  Philharmonic 
Sacramento  Philharmonic 
Toledo  Orchestra 
Charlotte  Symphony 

Nashville  Symphony 
Topeka  Civic  Symphony 
Oneonta  Symphony,  N.  Y. 
Univ.  of  Redlands  Community 
Symphony 

Indianamlis  Civic  Orch. 
Buffalo  Philharmonic 
Wichita  Falls  Symphony 
Evansville  Philharmonic 
Nashville  Symphony 
Kingsport  Symphony 
St.  John’s  Univ.  Symphony, 
Minn. 

Fort  Lauderdale  Symphony 
Springfield  Symphony,  Mo. 

Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Akron  Symphony 
Waterloo  Symphony 
York  Symphony 
New  Orleans  Symphony 
Pontiac  Symphony 
Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Bellingham  Civic  Sym.,  Wash. 
Chicago  Symphony 
Louisville  Orchestra 
Albany  Symphony 
Boston  Symphony 
Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic 
Youngstown  Philharmonic 
Atlanta  Symphony 
Columbus  Symphony,  O. 
Boston  Symphony 
Paterson  Philharmonic,  N.  J. 
Wichita  Symphony 
San  Leandro  Civic  Orch. 
Evansville  Philharmonic 
Suburban  Synmhony,  N.  Y. 
New  Orleans  Symphony 
Brooklyn  Philharmonic 
Vancouver  Symphony,  B.  C. 
New  York  Philharmonic 
Cleveland  Orchestra 
San  Francisco  Symphony 
Buffalo  Philharmonic 
Minneamlis  Symphony 
Oak  Ridge  Symphony,  Tenn. 
Little  Symphony 
Youth  Sym.  Pacific  Northwest 
Cincinnati  Symphony 
Boston  Symphony 
Pittsburgh  Symphony 


Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Detroit  Symphony 
Hartford  Little  Symphony 
New  Jersey  Synmhony 
Music  School  of  Henry  St. 

Settlement 
Pasadena  Symphony 
New  York  Philharmonic 
St.  Louis  Symphony 
Fergus  Falls  Civic  Orch. 
Detroit  Symphony 
Indiana  University  Phil. 
Independence  Symphony,  Mo. 
Madison  Symphony 
Iowa  State  College  Symphony 
New  York  Philharmonic 
Dow  Symphony,  Mich. 

Edmonton  Symphony,  Alberta 
Duluth  Symphony 

Chicago  Chamber  Orchestra 
Calgary  Philharmonic,  Alberta 
South  Bend  Symphony 
Vancouver  Symphony,  B.  C. 
Reading  Symphony,  Mass. 
Amherst  Symphony,  N.  Y. 
Atlanta  Symphony 


Thor  Johnson 
John  \Veicher 
Igor  Buketoff 
Wilfrid  Pelletier 
Vasilios  Priakos 
Henry  Nosco 
John  Pennington 

Samuel  Antek 
W'illiam  Steinberg 
Charles  Munch 
Howard  Mitchell 
Paul  Vermel 
Harold  Scott 
Evan  Whallon 
Fritz  Mahler 
Edwyn  Hames 
Emo  Daniel 
Leonard  Bernstein 
Fritz  Berens 
Joseph  Hawthorne 
James  Pfohl 

Guy  Taylor 
Everett  Fetter 
John  C.  Worley 


Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo 
Vera  Francc’schi,  pianist 
Young  People’s  concert 

Youth  concert;  J<>hn  Langstaff,  commentator 
At  Hollywood,  Fla.,  “Messiah” 

Edward  Druzinsky,  harpist 
Youth  concert;  Audition  winner. 

Michael  Root,  pianist 
Young  People’s  concert 
Robert  Casadesus,  pianist 
Orchestral 
Handel’s  “Messiah” 

Orchestral 

"Messiah”;  Federated  Church  Choirs 
"Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors” 

Handel’s  “Messiah” 

Guiomar  Novaes,  pianist 
Handel’s  “Messiah” 

Orchestral 

Family  concert 

;r.  concert;  Toledo  Ballet 

“Messiah”;  Charlotte  Music  Club; 

Charlotte  American  Guild  of  Organl^^.' 
Family  concert 
Orchestral 

Micl.el  Chauvetoii,  violinist 


Edward  Tritt 
Victor  B.  Danek 
Josef  Krips 
Emo  Daniel 
Minas  Christian 
Guy  Taylor 
William  Boyer 


Handel’s  “Messiah” 

Mrs.  Robt.  Gwyn,  soprano 
Cliffoid  Curzon,  pianist 
Sigurd  Rascher,  saxophonist 
Janus  Starker,  cellist 
Children’s  concerts 
Orchestral 


Janies  Kelly 
V’asilios  Priakos 
Guy  Fraser  Harrison, 
guest 

Eugene  Ormandy 
Laszio  Kraus/. 

Mathys  Abas 

Robert  Mandell 

Alexander  Hilsberg 

Francesco  Di  Blasi 

William  Steinberg 

h’rank  D’Andrea 

John  Weicher 

Robert  Whitney 

Edgar  Curtis 

Charles  Munch 

Igor  Buketoff 

John  Krueger 

Heitor  Villa-Lobos,  guest 


Evan  Whallon 
Charles  Munch 
Walter  Schoeder 
James  Robertson 
Benjamin  Herring 
Minas  Christian 
Edward  Simons 
Alexander  Hilsberg 
Siegfried  Landau 
Irwin  Hoffman 
Paul  Paray,  guest 
Carlos  Chavez,  guest 
Enrique  Jorda 
Willis  Page 
Antal  Dorati 
Anthony  Raisis 
Thomas  Rodrique  I 
Francis  Aranyi  ) 
Thor  Johnson 
Charles  Munch 
William  Steinberg 


Joint 


Eugene  Ormandy 
Vaher  Poole 
Fritz  Mahler 
Samuel  Antek 


Henry  Kramer,  violinist 
Orchestral 

Orchestral 
At  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Loesser  and  Davenny,  duo-pianists 
Rafael  Dmrian,  violinist 
David  Bar-Illan,  pianist 
Isaac  Stem,  violinist 
Paul  Doktor,  violist 

Handel’s  “Messiah”;  Mendelssohn  Choir 
Maxim  Schapiro,  pianist 
Young  People’s  concert 
High  School  concert 
Benno  Rabinoff,  violinist 
At  Providence,  H.  1. 

Jose  Iturbi,  pianist 
Josef  Gingofd,  violinist 
Felicja  Bhimenthal,  pianist 
The  Angelaires 
At  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Orchestral 
Children’s  concert 
Shirley  Winther,  pianist 
Youth  concert;  Audition  winner,  soloist 
Winifred  Smith 
Youth  Concert 
Orchestral 
Orchestral 

John  Corigliano,  violinist 

Josef  Gingold,  Anshel  Brusilow,  violinists 

Geza  Anna,  pianist 

“Pops”  concert;  Mercury  Ballet 

Nathan  Milstein,  violinist 

“Pop”  concert 

concert 

Jose  Iturbi,  pianist 
Orchestral 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech,  student  choms; 
Sylvia  Stahlman,  soprano;  Meredith  Mot¬ 
ley,  baritone;  John  Wabrick,  tenor 
Orff:  “Trionfo  di  AphrcKlite” 

Young  People’s  concert 
Young  People’s  concert 
Young  People’s  concert 


Paul  Vermel 
Richard  Lett 
Paul  Paray,  guest 
Igor  Markevitch,  guest 
I^ank  Hedlund 
V’alter  Pcmle 
Ernst  Hoffman 
Franklyn  Weddle 
Walter  Heermann 
Alvin  R.  Edgar 
Leonard  Bernstein 
(Theodore  Vosburgh 
(Wilford  Crawford 
Lee  Hepner 
Hermann  Heiz 

Dieter  Kober 
Henry  Plukker 
Edwyn  Hames 
Irwin  Hoffman 
Weston  L.  Brannen 
Joseph  Wincenc 
Henry  Sopkin 


Eileen  Flissler,  pianist 
Handel’s  “Messiah” 

Robert  Casadesus,  pianist 
Orchestral 

Bertram  Haigh,  French  horn 

Family  concert;  Sigurd  Rascher,  saxophonist 

U.  1.  choms 

Eva  K.  Szabados,  dan.seuse 
Orchestral 
Christmas  concert 
Robert  Csisadesus,  pianist 
Doriss  Briggs,  harpist;  Eugene  Johnson, 
flutist;  Dow  Girls  Chorus 
Leonard  Rose,  cellist 

“Nutcracker  Ballet”;  Frances  H.  Lavine, 
narrator;  College  of  St.  Scholastica  Choms 
Rudolph  Ganz,  pianist 
Orchestral 
Youth  concert 
Glenn  Gould,  pianist 
Armando  Ghitalla,  tmmpeter 
Salute  to  Youth;  Kaloff  Concert  Ballet 
Family  concert 


(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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Excerpts  from  1956  League  Convention  Session 

Managers  As  Coordinators 

By  Donald  Engle,  Manager, 

Philadelphia  Orchestra 

The  work  of  the  manager  extends  into  the 
three  basic  facets  of  an  orchestra’s  operation: 

(1)  Planning 

(2)  Execution 

(3)  Evaluation 

“People  like  to  combine  their  efforts  for  a 
common  action  and  purpose — and  symphonic 
music,  as  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  art — is  a 
fundamental  element  which  many  groups  of 
people  find  worthy  of  development  and  sup¬ 
port  in  a  community.  In  a  symphony  orches¬ 
tra  set-up,  there  must  be  one  person  who  is 
familiar  with  the  entire  workings  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  and  that  is  the  function  of  a  man¬ 
ager. 

Following  is  a  breakdown  of  a  manager’s 
^^'es  and  his  relationship  with  respect  to — 

""l.  The  Board  of  Directors — The  board  is 
composed  of  people  with  diverse  interests 
within  themselves  —  including  professional, 
business,  industrial  and  lay  members.  Their 
purpose  is  to  make  the  policies  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  and  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  to 
carry  out  the  policies  which  they  establish. 

The  manager  is  seldom  a  member  of  the 
board,  serving  in  an  ex-officio  capacity  only. 
In  Philadelphia,  no  musicians  are  on  the 
board.  This  practice  may  be  modified,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  community-type  orchestra  where 
the  musicians  give  of  their  services  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  civic  interest  rather  than  for  a  monetary 


League  Has  New  Offices 

The  League  is  changing  offices — again!  Two 
years  ago,  the  League  offices  were  established 
in  (what  seemed,  at  the  time)  a  large,  first 
floor  apartment  of  a  duplex  in  downtown 
Charleston,  and  we  thought  we  were  settled 
for  years  to  come.  Came  the  merchandising 
project,  other  new  activities  and  now  the  spe¬ 
cial  work  with  the  Music  Committee  of  the 
PPP  Program  (page  1),  and  what  seemed 
spacious  two  years  ago  has  shrunk  to  unbe¬ 
lievable  inadequacy. 

The  problem,  as  customary  in  the  orches¬ 
tra  world,  was  to  find  twice  as  much  space 
but  at  no  additional  rental  costs  for  the 
League.  The  solution  was  found  only  a  half 
block  from  the  present  offices — in  a  sort  of 
Charles  Adams  type  old  frame  house — a  maze 
like  structure  containing  large  rooms,  tiny 
rooms,  hidden  rooms,  hallways,  hallways 
within  hallways,  bathrooms  without  baths, 
without  lavatories  (even  one  without  a  door); 
back  stairs,  front  stairs,  side  stairs  and  a  few 
stained  glass  windows.  We  think  there  are  12 
rooms.  We  get  a  different  count  every  time 
we  take  inventory.  But  also,  we  have  bay 
windows,  new  red  linoleum  floors,  lots  of  win¬ 
dows  and  light. 

The  League  will  occupy  the  first  floor  and 
the  Music  Committee  of  the  PPP  Program  will 
be  on  the  second.  All-in-all,  the  new  offices 
promise  to  be  most  pleasant  and  attractive. 
We’re  looking  forward  to  the  change,  and  as 
of  Feb.  1  will  be  “at  home’’  to  all  League 
members. 

The  mailing  address  remains  unchanged, 
P.  O.  Box  164,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


League  Board  of  Directors 
Meets  in  New  Orleans 

The  League  can  take  great  pride  in  the 
Board  of  Directors  representing  and  serving 
the  membership.  It’s  a  working  board  that 
works,  and  pays  for  the  privilege  inasmuch 
as  the  League  has  never  been  able  to  meet 
board  members’  travel  expense  to  meetings. 

The  annual  mid -winter  meeting  held  in 
New  Orleans,  Jan.  5-6,  was  attended  by  17 
board  members  and  two  committee  represent¬ 
atives.  In  addition  to  the  two  full  days  of 
hard  work,  the  board  enjoyed  a  cocktail  party 
given  in  its  honor  by  General  L.  Kemper 
Williams,  President  of  the  New  Orleans  Sym¬ 
phony — one  of  the  League’s  newest  orchestra 
affiliates. 

Attending  the  New  Orleands  meeting  were 
John  Edwards,  President;  Ralph  Black, 
George  Irwin,  Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus,  Harold 
Scott,  R.  H.  Wangerin,  vice-president;  Richard 
Avey,  Walter  Charles,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Graham, 
Harold  Kendrick,  Rhodes  Lewis,  Gibson  Mor¬ 
rissey,  Mrs.  Albert  Olson,  Douglas  Richards, 
Alan  Watrous — board  members;  Helen  M. 
Thompson;  Elden  Bay  ley,  Jr.,  Chairman  of 
Nominating  Committee;  Emo  Daniel — Sum¬ 
mer  Workshop  Committee. 

Butler  County  Symphony 
Develops  Effective 
Promotion  for 
Performance  of  "Elijah" 


return. 

In  handling  personnel  problems,  he  must 
decide  when  to  deal  with  individual  musicians 
directly,  and  when  to  call  in  the  personnel 
manager.  In  some  orchestras  a  further  liaison 
requiring  coordination  is  an  orchestra  com¬ 
mittee,  elected  from  among  the  musicians  as 

Kir  representatives. 

'he  manager  prepares  the  budget,  financial 
statements,  and  keeps  the  board  informed 
generally — usually  on  a  monthly  report  basis. 
New  projects,  such  as  the  forming  of  a  chorus 
to  appear  with  the  orchestra,  for  example, 
require  approval  by  the  board.  Other  items 
for  board  approval  are  salary  increases,  com¬ 
missioning  of  works,  recording  and  broadcast¬ 
ing  contracts,  tours,  guest  conductors,  soloists, 
entertaining  visiting  orchestras,  office  loca¬ 
tion,  auditorium  rentals,  or  major  expendi¬ 
tures  of  any  kind. 

II.  The  Conductor — The  conductor  and  the 
manager  are  on  a  comparable  level.  Analo¬ 
gously,  the  conductor  is  responsible  for  what 
goes  on  directly  “behind  the  footlights,”  and 
the  manager  is  responsible  for  all  other  activi¬ 
ties. 

In  Philadelphia  the  manager  is  the  spokes¬ 
man  to  the  directors  for  the  conductor.  On 
occasion,  the  conductor  may  meet  with  the 
president  of  the  board,  but  he  does  not  deal 
with  the  board  directly.  Only  those  bud¬ 
getary  matters  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
a  particular  phase  of  the  operation,  such  as 
artists’  fees,  are,  as  a  general  rule,  passed  on 
to  the  conductor. 

III.  The  Public — The  manager  must  estab¬ 
lish  good  public  relations  with  the  subscribers. 
He  must  see  that  his  staff  does  likewise.  Pub¬ 
licity  and  advertising  campaigns  must  be  pro¬ 
ject^  on  the  same  level  of  good,^ill.  It  is 
highly  important  that  good  relationship  exists 
with  the  superintendent  of  schools,  head  of 
the  music  department,  supervisors — as  young¬ 
sters  constitute  our  future  audiences.  Special 
city  grants  should  be  explored  through  city 


Managers — 

officials.  The  fostering  of  public  good  will  is 
further  evidenced  by  the  support  of  those  who 
contribute  in  the  fund  raising  campaign. 

IV.  The  Musicians  and  the  Union — In  a 
major  orchestra,  the  manager  negotiates  with 
the  union,  engages  the  musicians,  executes 
contracts,  and  handles  dismissals. 

V.  The  Guest  Artists  and  the  Guest  Con¬ 
ductors — The  manager  engages  guest  artists 
and  guest  conductors  upon  recommendation 
of  the  conductor  and  approval  by  the  board 
of  directors. 

VI.  The  Woman’s  Committee — The  manager 
keeps  himself  informed  of  all  activities  within 
the  woman’s  conunittee  in  order  that  their 
functions  are  coordinated  with  the  overall 
policy  of  the  board.  This  applies  also  to  any 
men’s  committees  or  special  committees,  such 
as  children’s  concert  committees.  At  all  times 
should  the  manager  be  particularly  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  these  committees,  as  they  carry  on  a 
great  bulk  of  the  orchestra’s  work. 

VII.  The  Administrative  Staff — The  manager 
employs  the  necessary  personnel  and  sees  that 
it  is  an  effective  staff. 

VIII.  Touring — The  manager  deals  with  lo¬ 
cal  impresarios  or  national  agencies  in  book¬ 
ing  tour  engagements  and  is  responsible  for 
the  transportation  of  personnel  and  baggage 
on  tour. 

In  summation,  if  a  manager  is  able  to  keep 
before  himself  the  prime  purpose  of  his  or¬ 
ganization’s  existence  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
doing  some  good  for  people — and  if  he  re¬ 
mains  really  dedicated  to  the  group,  then  the 
end  of  season  evaluation  can  be  that  of  a 
good  year — artistically  and  financially. 
Reporter  for  the  session: 

Esther  Waltenberger,  Manager 
Charlotte  Symphony 

1957  LEAGUE  NATIONAL  CONVEN’nON 
June  13-15,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 


The  Butler  County  Symphony,  Pa.,  Edward 
Roncone,  conductor,  and  Gerald  L.  Forcht, 
manager,  developed  excellent  publicity  in  local 
newspapers  for  its  presentation  of  Mendels¬ 
sohn’s  “Elijah”.  Results — a  near  capacity  audi¬ 
ence. 

The  publicity,  centering  around  both  the 
music  and  the  participants,  using  human  in¬ 
terest  stories  in  copy  and  pictures,  included 
stories  on  the  following  aspects  of  the  pre¬ 
sentation: 

1.  Close  up  shot  of  various  sections  of  the 
chorus  during  rehearsal. 

2.  Story  on  chorus  and  names  of  chorus 
members. 

3.  Story  of  board  meeting  held  about  a  week 
prior  to  the  concert  and  slanted  as  to 
high  light  the  concert  and  the  Elijah  per¬ 
formance. 

4.  Story  highlighting  the  13  area  choral 
groups  from  which  the  singers  were 
drawn,  and  listing  the  eight  nearby  com¬ 
munities  in  which  members  of  the  chorus 
reside. 

5.  Columnist’s  feature  story  on  the  orches¬ 
tra’s  accompanist,  telling  of  some  of  her 
work  in  connection  with  the  Elijah. 

6.  Columnist’s  feature  story  on  some  of  the 
mechanics  involved  in  operating  a  choral 
organization. 

7.  Feature  story  on  some  of  the  rehearsal 
techniques  within  orchestra  and  chorus. 

8.  Feature  story  on  the  Elijah — the  music, 
the  work  and  the  composer. 

9.  Feature  story  on  the  baritone  soloist. 

10.  Feature  story  on  the  soprano  soloist. 

11.  Story  on  the  orchestra  personnel  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  performance. 

12.  Feature  story  on  the  assistant  symphony 
choral  director. 

13.  Columnist’s  feature  story  on  choral  and 
orchestra  rehearsals. 

14.  Advance  story  on  post-concert  reception 
honoring  orchestra,  chorus,  board,  con¬ 
ductors. 
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CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA  -  LEAGUE  1956 


Joint  Sessions  Mode  Possible 
Through  Rockefeller 
Foundation  Grant 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra,  its  Conductor 
George  Szell,  and  the  League  served  as  spon¬ 
sors  and  hosts  for  concurrent  presentations  of 
two  major  study  projects  this  fell — The  Third 
Cleveland  Orchestra  Conductors  Workshop 
covering  a  three  week  period,  and  the  annual 
three-day  Music  Critics  Workshop.  All  told, 
representatives  of  15  orchestras,  29  newspapers 
and  periodicals  from  18  states  and  three  na¬ 
tions  joined  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  its 
Womens  Committee  and  Board  of  Trustees  in 
Ae  opening  of  the  Orchestra’s  1956-57  season. 

Presentation  of  the  workshops  simultane¬ 
ously  was  at  the  request  of  the  critics  who 
seek  each  year  in  their  workshop  plans  to  in¬ 
troduce  new  listening  experie  .-.es  and  vary¬ 
ing  musical  study  opportunities.  Not  only 
were  the  critics  eager  to  hear  I'.ie  C'^v  eland 
Or^estra,  but  also  they  anticipated  tiiat  at¬ 
tendance  at  one  of  the  Conductors  Workshop 
sessions  would  be  valuable  in  the  critics’  con¬ 
stant  study  of  conducting  technique. 

Financing  for  the  Workshops  was  handled 
jointly  by  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  the 
League  through  its  Grant  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

The  Coolidge  Foundation  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  presented  the  chamber  music  con¬ 
cert  which  served  as  one  of  the  major  events 
of  the  Critics  Workshop. 

Conductors  Workshop 

The  Conductors  came  to  Cleveland  Sept. 
24,  for  a  three  weeks  intensive  study  period 
with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  George 
Szell.  Of  the  nine  conductors  workshops  so 
far  presented  by  the  League  the  1956  Cleve¬ 
land  Workshop  was  the  first  time  a  three  week 
program  was  attempted. 

The  advantages  are  obvious — sufficient  re¬ 
lease  from  everyday  tasks  at  home  base  to 
permit  the  conductors  to  immerse  themselves 
in  music  and  concentrate  on  study.  A  few 
of  the  conductors,  however,  found  it  necessary 
to  make  one  or  more  trips  back  home  to  han¬ 
dle  rehearsals  of  their  own  orchestras  within 
the  workshop  period.  The  single  disadvantage 
to  the  three  week  workshop  cdso  is  obvioxis — 
the  length  of  time  and  attendant  hving  ex¬ 
penses  prevent  many  conductors  from  par¬ 
ticipating. 

Tlie  three  weeks  called  upon  the  conductors 
for  continuous  hard  study,  constant  soul 
searching,  arduous  efforts  to  corrector  change 
long  used  conducting  techniques,  mastery  of 
many  scores.  They  had  to  be  prepared  to  re¬ 
hearse  the  orchestra  in  a  comprehensive  body 
of  previously  assigned  works  throughout  the 
ten  conducting  sessions  included  in  ffie  work¬ 
shop.  They  attended  and  observed  12  of  Mr. 
Szell’s  rehearsals  with  the  orchestra,  one  of 
Robert  Shaw’s  rehearsals  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  chorus;  participated  in  conference 
sessions  with  first  desk  men  of  the  orchestra 
and  members  of  the  administrative  staff;  at¬ 
tended  three  Cleveland  Orchestra  concerts 
and  some  of  the  Music  Critics  Workshop  ses¬ 
sions.  Several  of  the  conductors  served  their 
profession,  their  art  and  the  Workshops  val¬ 
iantly  by  assuming  the  role  of  “demonstrators” 
the  morning  the  critics  were  trying  to  learn 
more  of  the  art  and  technique  of  conducting. 


Left  to  right:  Albert  C.  Johnson,  Conductor,  Flor¬ 
ence  Civic  Orchestra,  S.  C.;  Miles  Kastendieck, 
Music  Critic,  New  York  Journal  American;  Eugene 
Lees,  Music  Critic,  Louisvilie  Times:  George  Szell, 
Conductor,  Cleveland  Orchestra;  Bayard  Ennis, 
Music  Critic,  Charleston  Gazette,  W,  Va.;  Paul 
Henry  Lang,  Music  Critic,  New  Y'ork  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune;  Harold  Schonberg,  Music  Critic,  New  York 
Times. 


Critics  Workshop 

The  Critics  sessions  covered  three  days — 
October  5-7,  and  included  the  following  basic 
activities: 

1.  Attendance  at  two  concerts,  preparation 
of  reviews  on  each  concert.  The  reviews,  filed 
anonymously,  provided  material  for  the  core 
of  the  workshop — analysis  sessions  of  actual 
reviews  of  musical  events  which  all  present 
had  heard. 

2.  Attendance  at  one  session  of  the  Con¬ 
ductors  Workshop. 

3.  Attendance  at  three  forum  sessions  cov¬ 
ering  various  aspects  of  the  work  and  life  of 
a  music  critic. 

Various  social  activities  were  presented  for 
the  critics  and  conductors  by  the  Musical  Arts 
Association  of  Cleveland — the  sponsoring  body 
of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  Womens  Committee,  and  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press. 

From  the  Critic's  Point  of  View 

Inasmuch  as  the  critics  filed  accounts  of  the 
Workshops  for  publication  in  their  own 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  the  League  takes 
this  opportunity  of  sharing  with  its  member¬ 
ship  and  Newsletter  readers  excerpts  from  the 
published  accoimts. 

Of  the  Conductors  Workshop  Session: 

Irving  Kolodin,  Saturday  Review,  Oct.  20, 
1956  ...  As  one  who  attended  (and  reported 
in  these  pages)  the  first  exploratory  sessions 
(Philadelphia  Orchestra’s  1952  Conductors 
Symposium)  in  Philadelphia,  it  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  observe  the  refinements  in  practicality 
and  purpo.se  which  have  crept  into  the  pro¬ 
cedures.  Then  (1952)  a  young  conductor  was 
put  m  front  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and 
while  he  melted  with  delight  at  the  sounds 
that  came  forth,  was  called  upon  to  “correct 
the  virtuoso  performance  of  Wagner’s  “Meis- 
tersinger”  overture  or  a  movement  of  Dvorak’s 
“New  World”.  After  a  while  the  word  was 
passed  for  the  orchestra  to  please  make  some 
“mistakes”,  but  even  then  it  would  have  been 
a  brash  young  man  who  would  have  taken 
such  players  to  task. 

This  time,  in  Cleveland  however,  the  work- 
shopper  himself  was  \mder  scrutiny  as  he 
worked  at  a  tough  problem  in  practical  direc¬ 
tion — to  give  the  correct  entrances  and  indi¬ 
cate  the  suitable  tempo  'hanges  in  a  prolonged 
recitative  between  Tamino  and  Sorastro  in 
Mozart’s  “Magic  Flute”.  Meanwhile  Szell  (a 
crisp  master  of  this  manner)  stood  by,  coun¬ 
selled  “too  slow”  when  the  baton  failed  to  fall 
at  the  right  moment,  said:  “it’s  the  upbeat  that 


counts,  not  the  downbeat”  at  another  crucial 
point,  and  ever  so  often  took  the  stick  for  an 
object  lesson.  “Here,”  he  finally  called  out, 
“you  can  hold  it  as  long  as  you  want,”  bran¬ 
dishing  the  hand  with  the  stick  in  it  over  the 
orchestra.  And,  in  truth,  his  players  did  not 
dare  release  the  chord  before  he  swung  the 
arm  down,  even  though  the  hold  was  so 
exaggerated  the  oboe  player  had  to  take  an 
extra  breath.  A  similar  problem  in  flexibility 
from  the  scherzo  of  Schumann’s  “Spring” 
Symphony  was  also  worked  over. 

Julian  Seaman,  Toledo  Blade 

.  .  .  “What  is  a  conductor?”  asked  Mr.  Szell 
as  he  addressed  the  critics  before  the  start 
of  the  conductors’  workshop  session. 

“A  conductor  is  nothing  but  a  musical  per¬ 
former,  not  very  different  from  a  pianist,  vio¬ 
linist,  'cellist  or  singer.  But  the  instrument 
is  a  collection  of  human  beii^s.  It  is 
even  for  an  informal  outsider  to  eva^l’i 
everything  he  does.  But  let  me  say  thatoie 
conductor  should  not  be  too  visual — he  never 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  music.” 


Left  to  rlKht:  Armand  Vorce,  Conductor,  Quincy 
Symphony,  Mass.;  Frank  E.  Taplin,  Pres.,  Musical 
Arts  Ass’n.  of  Cleveland;  Gibson  Morrissey,  Con¬ 
ductor,  Roanoke  Symphony;  William  Mootz,  Music 
Editor,  Louisville  Courier- Journal;  Julian  Seaman, 
Music  Critic,  Toledo  Blade;  Paul  Henry  Lane,  Mi—  . 
Critic,  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  j 

Leonore  Crawford,- London  Free  Press,  Oct. 

16,  1956 

.  .  .  Mr.  Szell  first  spoke  briefly  to  the 
critics,  outlining  his  views  of  their  job  and 
qualifications.  About  six  feet  tall,  with  no 
ounce  of  excess  weight,  gray  hair  slicked 
back,  he  has  a  military  bearing  that  is  empha¬ 
sized  by  his  quick,  precise  walk.  He  speaks 
with  the  same  precise  manner,  every  word 
deftly  chosen. 

Renowned  as  a  meticulous  musician  who 
demands  the  utmost  precision  in  his  orchestral 
players  and  in  his  singers  if  he  is  conducting 
opera,  Szell  showed  surprising  leniency  in 
his  demands  for  musical  knowledge  among 
critics.  He  envisioned  the  critic  as  a  newspa¬ 
per  man  first,  rather  than  a  musicologist.  He 
commented  that  musical  knowledge  is  of  little 
use  to  a  critic  if  he  cannot  communicate  his 
ideas  clearly  to  his  readers. 

Then  came  the  rehearsal,  with  Szell  as 
teacher  to  three  conductors  euid  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  the  guinea  pig.  Szell  chose  a  reci¬ 
tative  from  “The  Magic  Flute”  because,  he 
said,  it  is  a  compendium  of  all  requirements 
of  a  conductor.  The  workshop  session  sought 
only  to  train  conductors  in  stick  technique, 
that  is,  how  to  wield  the  baton  so  that  every 
section  comes  through  properly  on  time  and 
effects  of  tempo  and  tonal  and  volume  changes 
are  accompli^ed. 

One  conductor  did  not  hold  his  arm  high 
enough.  Szell  corrected  him  by  holding  a 
chair  up  so  that  the  conductor  had  to  raise 
his  arm  or  hit  the  chair.  Szell,  a  virtuoso 
pianist,  would  play  parts  on  the  piano  to 
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CONDUCTORS  AND  CRITICS  WORKSHOPS 


make  clearer  certain  tempo  changes.  Occa¬ 
sionally  he  took  over  the  baton  to  demon¬ 
strate  when  his  spoken  instruction  failed  to 
bring  a  change  in  the  student’s  technique.  A 
quick,  “no,  no”,  would  burst  from  his  lips 
when  he  was  displeased.  When  he  was  pleas^ 
he  stood,  arms  folded  across  his  body,  head 
gently  keeping  time,  a  smile  on  his  lips. 

Josef  Mossman,  Detroit  News,  Oct.  12,  1956 

Music  critics  and  musical  performers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  tradition  eye  each  other  warily,  and 
when  social  occasions  bring  them  together, 
they  exchange  very  small  talk  with  caution. 

George  Szell,  the  famed  conductor  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  and  the  music  critics  of 
newspapers  throughout  the  country  ignored 
tradition  during  the  Workshop.  Szell  and  the 
music  critics  exchanged  confidences  and  even 
revealed  trade  secrets. 

^^^'he  maestro,  who  appeared  never  to  have 
MKard  of  the  legend  that  conductors  keep  to 
a  lofty  isolation  in  ivory  towers,  joined  the 
critics  and  conductors  at  a  cocktail  party  given 
by  the  Cleveland  Press  and  the  Cleveland  Or¬ 
chestra.  The  critics  hurried  from  the  first 
business  session  of  their  workshop  to  the 
party,  and  Szell  was  there  as  early  as  they 
were.  And  he  stayed  until  the  party  was 
over. 

Szell  became  fearlessly  confident  and  frank 
when  he  addressed  the  critics  early  the  next 
morning  before  the  sessions  of  the  Conductors 
Workshop  in  which  he  worked  with  the  con¬ 
ductors  and  leaders  of  smaller  symphony  or¬ 
chestras,  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  as  the 
“laboratory”  .  .  . 

Among  his  other  observations,  Szell  said: 
“The  conductor’s  job  is  a  job  of  signaUng  by 
means  of  a  set  of  prescribed  gestures.  He 
should  be  judged  by  the  kind  of  music  he  is 
able  to  make  with  those  signals.  It  has  been 
said  that  a  conductor  is  part  miisicicm,  part 
^^^tor.  Too  many  tricks  of  the  ham  actor 
^H^iake  a  conductor  a  charlatan.” 


Left  to  ri^t:  Theodate  Johnson,  Musical  Amer¬ 
ica;  Ronald  Eyer,  Editor,  Musical  America;  Mildred 
McKee,  Music  Critic,  To^ka  Daily  Coital;  Beverly 
Wolter,  Arts  Editor,  Winston-Salem  Journal  Senti¬ 
nel;  John  S.  Edwards,  Mgr.,  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
and  League  President. 

Of  the  Critics  Discussion  Sessions: 

Josef  Mossman,  Detroit  News,  Oct.  11,  1956 

...  At  Cleveland,  when  Miles  Kastendieck, 
music  critic  of  the  New  York  Journal  Ameri¬ 
can  and  chairman  of  the  Music  Critics  Circle 
of  New  York  City,  announced  that  he  and  two 
of  his  New  York  colleagues  had  read  the  re¬ 
views  of  the  chamber  music  concert  and 
analyzed  them,  the  arguments  came  thick,  fast, 
loud  and  sometimes  incoherent.^ 

Perhaps  those  who  protested  were  inspired 
by  a  speech  given  at  the  opening  session  by 
Arthur  Loesser,  notable  concert  pianist,  au¬ 
thor  of  Men,  Women  and  Pianos,  a  weighty 
book  he  called  a  “social  history”  of  music  in 


Left  to  right:  Henry  S.  Humphreys,  Music-Theatre 
Critic,  Cincinnati  Times  Star;  Josef  W.  Mossman, 
Music  Critic,  Detroit  News;  Arthur  Darak.  Music 
Editor,  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  Mrs.  Percy  W.  Brown; 
Percy  W.  Brown,  Chairman,  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Musical  Arts  Association  of  Cleveland. 


America.  For  two  decades  he  was  music  critic 
for  the  Cleveland  Press. 

Loesser  gave  the  critics  a  talking-to  that 
didn’t  spare  their  feelings.  He  advised  them 
to  reappraise  the  worth  of  their  contributions 
to  their  respective  newspapers  and  stop  howl¬ 
ing  for  more  space. 

Loesser  was  addressing  the  critics  on  the 
subject,  “The  Critic  as  a  Newspaperman- 
Can  He  Also  Be  a  Cultural  Ambassador?” 
when  he  mentioned  the  “curious  phenomenon 
called  New  York.” 

“It  isn’t  that  the  New  Yorkers  don’t  care 
what’s  going  on  in  the  outside  world,”  he  said. 
“They  don’t  know  there  is  an  outside  world.” 

The  New  York  music  critics  wield  a  lot  of 
power  in  the  music  world,  but  “they  aren’t 
cultural  ambassadors — they  constitute  them¬ 
selves  a  cultural  supreme  court!”  Loesser  as¬ 
serted. 

“To  paraphrase  George  Bernard  Shaw,” 
Loesser  went  on,  “they  think  that  the  cxistoms 
of  their  little  island  are  the  laws  of  nature!” 

While  New  York  critics  fidgeted  and  the 
critics  from  “the  outside  world”  smiled,  Loes¬ 
ser,  a  dynamic,  acerb  Uttle  man  shouted,  “But 
it’s  not  their  fault.  It’s  the  fault  of  you  people 
from  Louisville  and  Detroit  and  Indianapolis 
and  Wichita  and  everywhere  else  who  defer 
to  the  New  Yorkers.  They  don’t  know  any 
more  than  some  of  jlou — not  all  of  you,  but 
some  of  you — but  all  of  you  go  on  thinking 
that  if  New  York  says  it’s  so,  it  must  be  so.” 

After  a  few  rebuttals,  a  woman  critic  stood 
up  and  said  she  thought  it  was  all  right  to  re¬ 
gard  the  New  York  music  critics  as  supreme, 
“because,”  she  said,  “the  New  York  papers 
are  read  every  place  in  the  country,  £ind 
that  isn’t  true  of  the  provincial  papers,  so  what 
the  provincial  critics  say  can’t  mean  as  much 
as  what  the  New  York  critics  say.” 

Loesser  groaned  and  wiped  his  brow.  Agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  unanimously  to  ban  “pro¬ 
vincial”  from  the  discussions. 

John  S.  Edwards,  president  of  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League  stepped  in  to 
remind  the  “provincial”  lady  that  although 
the  big  concert  agencies  are  located  in  New 
York,  “they’re  scanning  every  review  you 
write  in  hope  of  finding  lines  they  can  quote 
in  their  brochures.” 

Julian  Seaman,  Toledo  Blade 

.  .  .  Most  of  his  (Loesser’s)  talk  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  disparagement  of  the  music  critic  and 
his  meager  claim — meager  according  to  Mr. 
Loesser — upon  the  interest  of  readership.  He 
admitted,  imder  some  pressure  from  a  dissi¬ 
dent  audience,  that  the  quality  of  writing  an 
acute  and  informed  observation  usually  de¬ 


termine  the  degree  of  reader  interest  and 
that  in  this  rising  tide  of  musical  clamor 
everywhere,  he  may  have  spoken  hastily. 

.  .  .  Irving  Kolodin  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
and  once  of  the  lamented  New  York  Evening 
Sun,  read  a  paper  on  the  technique  of  critical 
writing.  It  was  a  resume  of  judgment  applied 
to  performance,  what  not  to  do  as  well  as 
what  to  do,  that  many  critics  from  far  cind 
semi-musical  purlieus  found  instructive. 

Of  the  Review  Analysis  Sessions: 

Irving  Kolodin,  Saturday  Review,  Oct.  20,  1953 

.  .  .  The  program  (Cleveland  Orchestra 
Concert)  as  well  as  one  preceding  it  by  the 
Juilliard  String  Quartet,  served  a  double  pur¬ 
pose,  for  the  workshop  principle  has  been 
extended  to  include  music  critics  around  the 
country  whose  professional  status  is  roughly 
akin  to  that  of  Ae  community  orchestra  con¬ 
ductors.  Iowa,  British  Columbia,  Ontario, 
South  Carolina,  and  Kentucky  were  among 
the  geographical  locales  represented  (by  crit¬ 
ics).  The  visitors  were  asked  to  write  pieces 
about  the  programs  which  were  then  subject 
— under  blanket  anonymity — to  what  the  jazz 
people  call  “woodshedding.”  That  is,  panel 
discussions  in  which  Miles  Kastendieck  of  the 
New  York  Journal  American,  Paul  Henry 
Lang  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Harold 
Schonberg  of  the  New  York  Times  and  myself 
participated.  In  one  of  the  sessions  disciis- 
sion  grew  decidedly  animated  after  a  while, 
and  the  independent-minded  members  of  the 
non-New  York  press  did  not  hesitate  to  disa¬ 
gree  with  their  metropolitan  colleagues.  If 
anything,  this  merely  proved  that  be  he  ever 
so  humble  there  is  nothing  a  critic  cherishes 
so  much  as  his  own  opinion. 

Ruth  Tripp,  Providence  Journal,  Oct.  14,  1956 

.  .  .  Meantime  all  the  critics  present  had 
written  reviews  of  both  concerts  which  were 
turned  in  unsigned,  read  and  evaluated  .  .  . 
and  then  further  shredded  by  the  group  to 
the  advantage  of  all  present.  Miles  Kasten¬ 
dieck  led  the  first  session  and  Harold  Schon¬ 
berg  .  .  .  the  second.  It  would  be  hard  to  ^d 
two  gentlemen  more  interested  in  the  topic 
at  hand  or  more  courageous  and  diplomatic 
in  turn,  as  the  discussions  progressed. 

Jeanne  Suhrheinrich,  Evansville  Courier, 

Oct.  16,  1956 

.  .  .  Miles  Kastendieck,  who  is  also  the 
author  of  “England’s  Musical  Poet — Thomas 
Campion,”  acted  as  chairman  and  moderator 
for  the  review  sessions  where  the  clinical  atti¬ 
tude  was  abandoned  by  some  of  the  touchier 
writers.  Although  all  reviews  were  unsigned 
and  no  one  could  logically  take  umbrage  at 
the  resulting  remarks  some  few  critics,  cha¬ 
grined  to  find  themselves  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence  for  a  change,  reacted  witfi  the 
outrage  of  maidens  startled  at  their  bath. 
Miles,  through  it  all  as  calm  as  a  first  grade 
teacher,  kept  a  straight  face  but  couldn’t  hide 
the  gleeful  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

Harold  Schonberg,  member  of  the  guiding 
trio,  in  the  analysis  sessions,  is  also  person¬ 
able  and  eager  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  be  of 
help  to  the  not-so-sure-of-themselves  critics. 

Ronald  Eyer,  Musical  America,  Dec.  1,  1956 

.  .  .  The  cleavage,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
went  pretty  well  down  the  middle  between 
critics  in  big  music  centers  and  those  in  small 
ones.  Big-city  critics,  as  a  whole,  were  more 
sophisticated  about  music,  less  lyrical  in  their 
writing  and  more  cautious  in  their  judgments. 
This  was  only  natural  since  they  had  had  more 
experience,  in  most  cases,  with  music  of  every 
variety  and  had  been  in  a  position  to  build  up 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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Ronald  Eyer — 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

standards  based  upon  more  minute  shadings 
and  degrees  of  value. 

One  of  the  concerts  reviewed  by  the  work¬ 
shop  was  that  of  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet 
in  which  two  contemporary  works,  by  Henry 
Cowell  and  Quincy  Porter,  a  sonata  by  Tele¬ 
mann  and  Beethoven’s  Quartet,  Op.  1^,  in  F 
major,  were  played.  ’The  tendency  of  the 
small-city  critics  was  to  treat  the  contempo¬ 
rary  works  either  cavalierly  or  superficially, 
and  some  regarded  the  Telemann  as  a  pre¬ 
ciosity  that  might  well  have  been  dispensed 
with.  One  young  man  devoted  virtually  his 
entire  notice  to  a  discussion  of  the  Beethoven 
quartet,  and  when  the  judges  expressed  sur¬ 
prise  that  he  should  feel  called  upon  to  go 
into  detail  about  so  well-known  a  masterpiece 
as  though  it  were  having  its  premiere,  he 
retorted  that  many  well-known  masterpieces 
might  well  be  having  their  premieres  in  the 
town  he  came  from,  and  he  was  writing  for 
his  town — a  point  well  taken  and  we  shall 
return  to  it. 

The  attitude  of  many  small-city  critics 
toward  contemporary  music  ran  pretty  much 
from  indulgence  to  derision.  They  seem  to  be 
at  the  point  where  virtually  all  New  York 
critics  were  about  20  years  ago  when  nothing 
more  daring  than  Richard  Strauss  (with  the 
possible  exception  of  Stravinsky)  was  respect¬ 
able,  and  concerts  of  modem  music  were  side¬ 
shows  to  be  covered  strictly  for  laughs.  Many 
of  them,  to  be  sure,  still  are  not  converted, 
but  at  least  they  treat  contemporary  work 
with  respect  and  make  a  genuine  attempt  to 
understand  and  evaluate  it.  There  was  not 
an  abundance  of  even  that  much  tolerance 
evident  at  the  Cleveland  meeting. 

From  our  point  of  view  this  is  a  pity,  for  it 
seems  to  us  that  one  of  the  duties  of  a  music 
critic,  presuming  he  has  any,  is  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  music  of  his  own  time,  make  a  real 
effort  to  find  out  what  it  is  all  about,  and 
report  upon  it  to  his  readers  as  intelligently 
and  impartially  as  he  can.  History  is  strewn 
with  the  shredded  reputations  of  critics  who 
would  not,  or  could  not,  interpret  the  musical 
developments  of  their  day. 

For  their  part,  the  big-city  critics  showed 
a  remarkable  lack  of  comprehension  of  some 
of  the  problems  and  the  special  obligations 
that  often  devolve  upon  the  critic  in  a  small 
community.  To  begin  with,  the  latter  usually 
does  not  have  a  large,  well-informed  reader- 
ship  before  whom  he  can  discourse  on  a  high 
plane  of  musical  intellectuality  and  esthetic. 
He  writes  mostly  for  an  unabashedly  ignorant 
man-in-the-street  who  has  been  to,  or  is 
going  to,  a  concert  and  wants  to  read  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  Like  the  yoimg  man  with  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  Op.  135,  the  local  critic  may  find 
that  he  must  function  as  a  program  annotator 
as  well  as  a  reviewer  in  order  to  make  his 
readers  understand  what  he  is  talking  about. 
He  may  also  have  to  assume  the  roll  of 
teacher  or  leader  in  his  community  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  music  at  hand  and  provide 
a  frame  of  reference  within  which  the  music 
can  more  readily  be  assimilated.  This  he  may 
have  to  do  in  a  style,  and  with  a  vocabulary, 
from  which  the  big-time  critics  would  shrink. 

Here  semantics  and  literary  usage  entered 
the  picture.  The  judges  suggested  that  there 
were  certain  words  and  modes  of  expression 
that,  because  they  are  either  inaccurate, 
vague,  patronizing  or  naive,  should  be  taboo 
in  music  criticism.  This  produced  sharp  di¬ 
visions  of  opinion  also  and  was  quickly  drop¬ 
ped  as  a  bootless  diversion  into  philology.  And 
that  it  certainly  was,  since  any  writer’s  choice 
of  words  and  styles  can  be  only  a  deeply  per¬ 
sonal  evocation  representing  the  sum  of  his 
talents,  his  experience  and  his  sensitivity.  Yet 
there  was  a  point  here.  Critics  too  often  use 


1957  Critics  Workshop 
Scheduled  for  Detroit, 
October  11-13,  1957 

Accepting  the  joint  invitation  of  the  Detroit 
Symphony  and  the  Detroit  News,  the  critics 
scheduled  the  1957  Workshop  for  Friday,  Sat¬ 
urday  and  Sunday,  Oct.  11-13.  Workshop 
Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Fort  Shelby  Hotel. 
Josef  Mossman,  Detroit  News  Music  Critic, 
will  serve  as  arrangements  chairman,  and  the 
League  will  carry  out  such  administrative 
work  in  connection  with  the  Workshop  as  the 
critics  request. 


Critics  Workshop 
Attendance 

Music  Critics  and  Music  Editors 

Boros,  Ethel,  Music  Reix>rter,  Cleveland  News 
Crawford,  Miss  Lenore,  Music  Critic,  The  London  Free 
Pres,  Ont. 

Darack,  Arthur,  Music  Editor,  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Elwell,  Herbert,  Music  Critic,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Ennis,  Bayard,  Music  Critic,  Charleston  Gazette 
Eyer,  Ronald,  Editor,  Musical  America 
Frankel,  James,  Music  Editor,  Cleveland  Press 
Fry,  Evan  A.,  Masic  Critic,  Independence  Examiner,  Mo. 
Haeen,  Ernest,  Music  Critic,  Waterloo  Courier 
Halpem,  Dr.  Ida,  Music  Critic,  Vancouver  Province, 
B.  C. 

Holtkamp,  Rena  C.,  Ass’t.  Mtisic  Critic,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer 

Hruby,  Frank,  Music  Critic,  Cleveland  Press 
Humphreys,  Henry  S.,  Music-Theater  Critic,  Cincinnati 
Times-Star 

Jenkins,  Mrs.  Adah  K.,  Music  Critic,  Afro-American 
Newspapers,  Baltimore 
Johnson,  Theodate,  Musical  America 
Kastendieck,  Miles,  Music  Critic,  New  York  Joumal- 
American 

Kimball,  George  II.,  Music  Reviewer,  Rochester  Times- 
Union,  N.  Y. 

Kolodin,  Irving,  Music  Editor,  Saturday  Review 
Lang,  Paul  Henry,  Music  Critic,  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune 

Lees,  Eugene,  Music  Critic,  Louisville  Times 
Loesser,  Arthur,  Former  Critic,  Cleveland  Press 
McKee,  Mildred,  Music  Critic,  Topeka  Daily  Capital 
Miltich,  Paul  A.,  Music  Reporter,  Saginaw  News 
Mcx)tz,  William,  Music  Editor,  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Mossman,  Josef  W.,  Music  Critic,  Detroit  News 
Pitcher,  W.  C.,  Music  Critic,  Kitchener-Waterloo  Record 
Prindl,  Frank  j..  Music  Critic,  Lexington  Herald 
Schonberg,  Harold,  Music  Critic,  New  York  Times 
Seaman,  Julian,  Music  Critic,  Toledo  Blade 
Suhrheinrich,  Mrs.  Jeanne,  Entertainment  Editor,  Evans¬ 
ville  Courier 

Tripp,  Miss  Ruth,  Music  Critic,  Providence  Journal 
Widder,  Mrs.  Rose  H.,  Critic,  Musical  Courier 
Wolter,  Miss  Beverly,  Arts  Editor,  Winston-Salem 
Journal-Sentinel 
Guests 

Benson,  Guy  K.,  U.  S.  Information  Agency 
July,  Robert  W.,  Rockefeller  Foundation 
Moore,  Dr.  Earl  V.,  Dean,  University  of  Michigan  School 
r>f  Music;  Trustee,  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  Foun¬ 
dation 

Seder,  Theodore  A.,  Curator,  Fleisher  Music  Collection, 
Philadelphia  Free  Public  Library 
Spivacke,  Harold,  Chief,  Mttsic  Section,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress 


words  glibly  for  the  sake  of  the  words  them¬ 
selves  or  bwause  they  represent  conventional 
usage.  Every  critic  must  be  watchful  not  only 
that  he  means  what  he  says  but  that  he  says 
what  he  means. 

Of  the  Value  af  the  Critics  Warkshap: 

No  doubt,  the  most  valid  testimony  to  the 
value  of  the  Critics  Workshops  rests  in  the 
action  of  the  critics  themselves.  Critics  from 
large  and  small  cities  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  have  enthusiastically  attended 
four  workshops.  The  critics,  themselves,  took 
decisive  action  in  Cleveland  to  see  to  it  that 
the  annual  workshops  become  a  permanent 
part  of  the  professional  activities  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  association  of  critics. 

Miss  Jeanne  Suhrheinrich  of  the  Evansville 
Courier  enumerated  the  values  inherent  in  the 
annual  workshop  as  follows:  “A  chance  to 
hear  some  fine  music,  both  new  and  old; 
stimulating  conversation  with  other  music  re¬ 
viewers,  critics  and  editors;  talks  by  distin¬ 
guished  critics  and  musicians;  discussions  of 
the  craft  or  profession  of  writing  about  music.” 


Association  of  Music  Critics 
To  Be  Formed 

Critics  attending  the  1956  Critics’  Workshop 
held  a  business  session  Sunday  morning,  Oc¬ 
tober  7,  1956  at  the  Wade  Park  Manor  Hotel, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Constituting  themselves  as 
an  interim  committee-of-the-whole,  the  crit¬ 
ics  took  the  following  action  toward  formation 
of  a  permanent  association  of  music  critics, 
and  development  of  the  1957  annual  Work¬ 
shop. 

Acting  Chairman:  Miles  Kastendieck 

1.  It  was  undoubtedly  agreed  a  permanent  as¬ 
sociation  of  critics  should  be  fully  estab¬ 
lished  within  the  next  three  years  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  following  plan: 

a)  First  year — Proceed  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  regional  sections  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

b)  Second  year — Develop  the  constitution 

and  by-laws  of  the  national  (or  v 

national)  association  with  incorporaB’  ' 
proceedings  to  be  instituted  during  me 
second  year. 

c)  Third  year — Launch  the  association  as 
a  completely  independent  organization. 

2.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  ask  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  to 
continue  for  a  three  year  i)eriod  as  a  sec¬ 
retarial  agency  for  the  critics’  group, 
through  which  the  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Music  Critics’  Workshop  can  function, 
and  furthermore 

That  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  be  asked 
through  the  League,  to  continue  its  grant 
for  critics’  activities  for  a  similar  three 
yecu*  period  as  an  aid  in  completing  the 
organization  of  the  critics’  association. 

3.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  present 
Workshop  National  Advisory  Committee  be 
empowered  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  critics 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  association  instead  of  serving 
merely  as  an  appendage  of  the  Americ^^ 
Symphony  Orchestra  League  as  heretofcBI 

4.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  Work¬ 
shop  here  assembled  express  its  gratitude 
to  the  American  Symphony  (Orchestra 
League  and  its  executive  secretary,  Mrs. 
Helen  M.  Thompson,  for  initiating  and  nur¬ 
turing  the  Workshop  idea  so  that  the  na¬ 
tional  association  of  critics  might  evolve 
for  the  benefit  of  promoting  the  recognition 
of  music  in  the  press  and  its  place  in  the 
community. 

5.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Detroit  Symphony  and  the  De¬ 
troit  News  to  sponsor  a  Music  Critics’ 
Workshop  in  Detroit  Oct.  11-13,  1957  be 
accepted  with  thanks,  and  that  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Workshop  Committee  prepare  an 
agenda  for  that  meeting. 

Members  of  Cleveland  Workshop  Committee 

1.  Lenore  Crawford,  London  Free  Press,  On¬ 
tario 

2.  Herbert  Elwell,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

3.  Miles  Kastendieck,  New  York  Journal 
American 

4.  Paul  Lang,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

5.  Eugene  Lees,  Louisville  Times 

6.  Josef  Mossman,  Detroit  News 

7.  Harold  Schonberg,  New  York  Times 

8.  Ruth  Tripp,  Providence  Journal 


1957  League  National  Convention 
June  13-15,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

1957  League  Western  Conference 
June  27-29,  Asilomar  Hotel 
Monterey  Peninsula,  California 
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CONDUCTORS  PARTICIPATING 
IN  WORKSHOP 

Brusilow,  Anshel,  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
Assistant  Concertmaster 
Curtis,  Edgar,  Albany  Symphony 
De  Leeuw,  Paul,  Broadway  Grand  Opera 
Workshop,  N.  Y. 

Fetter,  Everett,  Topeka  Civic  Symphony 
Forstat,  Milton,  Westchester  Symphony,  N.  Y. 
Hyman,  Leon,  Rockaway-Five  Towns  Sym¬ 
phony,  N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Albert  C.,  Florence  Civic  Orchestra, 
S.  C. 

Morrissey,  Gibson,  Roanoke  Symphony 
Pappas,  Nicholas,  U.  S.  Dept  of  Commerce 
Symphony,  and  Washington  Civic  Symphony 
Robertson,  James,  Wichita  Symphony 
Taylor,  Guy,  Nashville  Symphony 
Vorce,  Armand,  Quincy  Symphony,  Mass. 
Wilson,  Thomas  E..  Lafayette  Symphony 
Wooldridge,  David,  Fellowship  Conductor, 
London,  England 


^^ckefeller  Foundation — 

^  (Continued  from  Page  1) 

Last  summer  in  California,  the  League  ini¬ 
tiated  its  first  workshop  to  be  presented  with 
an  assembled  orchestra  composed  of  musicians 
from  major,  community  and  college  orchestras 
and  from  some  of  the  recording  and  motion 
picture  studio  orchestras.  The  work  was  sup¬ 
ervised  by  Dr.  Richard  Lert,  Conductor  of  the 
Pasadena  Symphony,  and  former  conductor  of 
the  State  Opera  in  Berlin. 

This  type  of  workshop  will  be  expanded  un¬ 
der  the  League’s  new  grant.  Next  June,  the 
workshop  in  California  will  be  extended  from 
one  to  two  weeks.  In  addition  to  attendance 
by  conductors  and  musicians,  the  League  is 
arranging  to  invite  several  young  composers 
who  will  have  opportunity  to  hear  their  works 
rehearsed  and  discuss  the  music  and  its 
problems  with  the  conductors  and  musicians. 
A  well  established,  mature  composer  will  be 
present  to  serve  as  counselor  and  guide  for 
the  younger  composers  in  much  the  same 
fanner  as  the  supervising  conductor  works 
PIrith  the  younger  conductors. 

Under  the  new  grant,  the  League  plans  to 
continue  this  project  in  California  for  the 
next  three  summers,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1958  will  establish  a  similar  project  in  the 
mid-west.  Each  year,  a  conductors  workshop 
also  will  be  presented  with  one  of  the  leading 
major  symphonies. 

Concurrently  with  the  study  projects  for 
conductors,  the  League  will  now  be  able  to 
continue  its  annual  workshops  for  and  with 
music  critics  with  the  hope  that  by  1960,  the 
organization  of  the  international  association 
of  music  critics  will  be  completed  and  there¬ 
after,  the  critics  will  be  able  to  carry  on  their 
work  independently  of  the  League.  The  1957 
critics  workshop  will  be  presented  in  Detroit, 
October  11-13. 


College  Orchestras — 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
are  more  practical,  more  stimulating,  and  more 
rewarding.  We  have  had  some  featured  guest 
soloists  but  have  found  in  our  conservative 
community  that  series  concerts  featuring  con¬ 
temporary  music,  a  specific  composer — classi¬ 
cal  or  modem — are  more  successful.  If  a  corn- 
temporary  composer,  we  like  to  coordinate 
the  concert  with  an  informal  lecture,  by  the 
composer,  panel  discussions  and  visits  to 
classrooms. 

“In  the  college  and  university  lies  a  real 
and  vital  future  for  American  orchestral  life — 
completely  non  commercial,  as  progressive  as 
the  university  and  commxmity  desire,  and  for¬ 
ever  exploring  and  discovering  new  vehicles 
of  expression  as  the  talent  situation  changes, 
year  in  and  year  out.” 


CONCERT  CALENDAR 


'  Orchestra 

Rattir  Creek  Symphony 

Twin  City  Symphony,  Mich. 
Community  Sym.,  Chicago 
Fort  Lauderdale  Symphony 
9,  1 1  Honolulu  Symphony 
10  Cedar  Rapids  Symphony 
Norfolk  Symphony 
Cheyenne  Symphony 
Santa  Barbara  Orchestra 
Wilmington  Symphony 


10,  11  Jackson  Symphony,  Miss. 

1 1  Knoxville  Synmbony 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 

Waukesha  Symphony,  Wise. 
New  Orleans  Symphony 
Phoenix  Symphony 
W  inston-Salem  Symphony 

Boston  Symphony 
Springfield  Symphony,  Mass. 

Cincinnati  Symphony 
Lincoln  Symphony,  Neh. 
Philadelphia  Orch^tra 
Vancouver  Symphony 

Winston-Salem  Symphony 

12  Hartford  Symphony 
Butler  County  Sym.,  Pa. 
Boston  Symphony 

12  London  Civic  Sym.,  Ont. 

Vancouver  Symphony 
New  Orleans  Symphony 

1 3  Boston  Symphony 
New  Orleans  Symphony 
St.  Petersburg  Symphony 

1.3,  14  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
Detroit  Symphony 
13,  15  Cleveland  Orchestra 


Conductor 
Roger  Parkes 

Harold  Newton 
Leon  Stein 
V'asilios  Priakos 
George  Barati 
Henry  Denecke 
Edgar  Schenkman 
Will  Schwartz 
Herbert  Weiskopf 
V'an  Lier  Lanning 


Theodore  Russell 
David  Van  Vactor 
Francis  Madeira 

Milton  Weber 
Alexander  Hilsberg 
Leslie  Hodge 
John  luele 

Charles  Munch 
Robert  Staifanson 

Thor  Johnson 
Leo  Kopp 
Eugene  Ormandy 
Irwin  Hoffman 

John  luele 
Fritz  Mahler 
Edward  Roncone 
Charles  Munch 
Martin  Boundy 

Irwin  Huffman 
Alexander  Hilsberg 
Charles  Munch 
Alexander  Hilsberg 
Leon  Poulopoulos 
John  Barnett 
Paul  Paray 
Robert  Shaw 


13,  14,  15  San  Francisco  Symphony 
13,  14,  16  New  York  Philharmonic 

14  Minneapolis  Symphony 

Orpheum  Symphony,  N.Y.C. 
Boston  Symphony 
Oberlin  Orchestra 
Grand  Rapids  Symphony 
Connecticut  Symphony 
Buffalo  Philharmonic 
Bronx  Symphony 

14,  1.5  Florida  West  Coast  Symphony 
St.  Louis  Symphony 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Cincinnati  Symphony 

14,  16  Pittsburgh  Symphony 

1 .5  Chicago  Symphony 
Atlanta  Symphony 
New  York  Philharmonic 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Bremerton  Symphony,  Wash. 
Central  Kentuclb'  Youth  Orch. 
Queens  Symphony,  N.Y.C. 
Santa  Fe  Sinfonietta 
Brooklyn  Philharmonia 
Boston  Symphony 

1 6  Abilene  Symphony 
Flint  Symphony 
Erie  Philharmonic 
Worcester  Orch.  Society 
Plymouth  Symphony,  Mich. 
City  Symphony  of  New  York 
Indiana  University  Phil. 
Helena  Symphony 
Wilkinsburg  Civic  Symphony 
New  York  Philharmonic 
Calgary  Philharmonic 

16,  17  University  of  Miami 

16,  18  Honolulu  Symphony 
Buffalo  Philharmonic 

1 7  Savannah  Symphony 
Dayton  Philharmonic 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Bremerton  Symphony 
Austin  Symphony 

18  Chicago  Symphony 
New  Orleans  Symphony 
Austin  Symphony 

18,  19  National  Symphony 
18,21,22  Boston  Symphony 

19  National  Symphony 
New  Orleans  Symphony 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 

20  Detroit  Symphony 
New  Orleans  Symphony 

20,  2 1  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 

20,  22  Cleveland  Orchestra 
20,  21,  22  San  Francisco  Symphony 
20,  21,  23  New  York  Philharmonic 

21  Buffalo  Philharmonic 
Little  Orch.  Society,  N.Y.C. 


21,22  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 
St.  Louis  Symphony 


Enrique  Jorda 
Leonard  Bernstein 
Antal  Dorati 
T  assos  Prassopoulos 
Charles  Munch 
David  Robertson 
Desire  Defauw 
Jonel  Perlea 
Willis  Page 
Paul  Woue 
Alexander  Bloch 
^or  Markevitch,  guest 
^gene  Ormandy 
Thor  Johnson 
William  Steinberg 
Izler  Solomon,  guest 
Henry  So^in 
Leonard  Bernstein 
Samuel  Antek,  guest 
Robert  Anderson 
Marvin  Rabin 
David  Katz 
Hans  Lange 
Siegfried  Landau 
Charles  Munch 
Walter  Charles 
Raymond  Gerkowski 
James  Sample 
Harry  Levenson 
Wayne  Dunlap 
Paul  Vermel 
Ernst  Hoffman 
Eugene  Andrie 
Eugene  Reichenfeld 
Leonard  Bernstein 
Henry  Plukker 
John  Bitter 
George  Barati 
Pierre  Monteux,  guest 
Chauncey  Kelley 
Paul  Katz 
Eugene  Ormandy 
Robert  Anderson 
Ezra  Rachlin 
John  Weicher 
Alexander  Hilsberg 
Ezra  Rachlin 
Van  Remoortel,  guest 
Charles  Munch 
Howard  Mitchell 
Alexander  Hikberg 
Eugene  Ormandy 
Paul  Paray 
Alexander  Hilsberg 


William  Steinberg,  guest  Orchestral 


.\ssMing  Artists 
Robert  Reiber,  organist: 

Albert  Lane,  baritone 
"The  Messiah” 

Alyne  Dumas  Lee,  soprano 
Handel’s  "Messiah” 

Lucille  Delaney 

Sacred  Christmas  concert 

Orchestral 

Robert  Stangeland,  pianist 
“Amahl  anu  the  Night  Visitors” 

Carl  O.  Miller,  narrator;  Raymond  Kitchen, 
dance-pantominist;  Sym.  Chorus;  Streltzov 
School  of  Ballet 
Provine  Concert  Choir 
"Hansel  and  Gietel”  opera 
Talent  Audition  wiimers,  Corinne  Curry, 
soprano;  Jacqueline  Bachand,  pianist 
Shirley  S.  Wasserman,  pianist 

Leslie  Hodge,  pianist 

“Amahl  and  tne  Night  Visitors”  Winston- 
Salem  C^retta  Ass  n. 

At  Stom,  Conn. 

Springfield  Sym.  Chorus;  Smith  and  Amherst 
college  GIm  Clubs 
Jr.  High  concert 
Grant  Johannesen,  pianist 
At  New  York 

“Pops”  conceit,  Christmas  family  night; 

Sherwood  Robson’s  Choir 
"Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors” 

Nicole  Henriot,  manist 
Mendelssohn’s  “Eli)ah”;  Symphony  Chorus 
At  New  York;  Irmgard  Seefried,  soprano 
John  Cook,  composer-conductor 
James  Ford,  trumpeter 
At  Port  Albemi,  “Pops” 

Tulane  Campus  concert 
At  Washington,  D.  C. 

Youth  concert 
Kay  Willis,  soprano 
Pietro  Scarpini,  pianist 
Leon  Fleisher,  pianist 

Adele  Addison,  soprano;  Frances  Bible, 
aiezzo-soprano;  Walter  Fredericks,  tenor; 
Mack  Harrell,  baritone;  Cleveland  Orch. 
Chorus 

Zara  Nelsova,  cellist 
Rudolf  Firkusny,  pianist 
All  Viennese  program 
Ted  Pandell,  pianist 
At  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Elsa  Ludewig,  clarinetist 
Christmas  concert 
William  Primrose,  violist 
“Pops”  concert 
Orchestral 

Rosaline  Zoccano,  soprano 
Berl  Senofsky,  violinist 
Robert  Casadnus,  pianist 
Beaux  Arts  Trio 
Geza  Anda,  pianist 
Ivry  Gitlis,  violinist 
Handel’s  “Messiah” 

Oscar  Shumsky,  violinist 
Children’s  concert 
Children’s  concert 
Children’s  concert 
Stuart  Fastifsky,  violinist 
Handel’s  “Messiah” 

Youth  concert 
-At  New  York 
Christmas  concert 
“Messiah” 

Handel’s  “Messiah” 

Family  night 
“Hansel  and  Gretel” 

Orchestral 

Orchestral 

“Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors” 

Christmas  concert 
Rudolf  Firkusny,  pianist 
Orchestral 

Beverly  Sills,  soprano 
Lucille  Delaney,  pianist 
All  French  program 
Orchestral 
Inland  Chorus 
Student  concert 
Phyllis  Hazelwood,  soprano 
Eleanor  Steber,  soprano 
Young  People’s  concert 
Philippe  Entremont,  pianist 
Student  concert 
Eugene  Istomin,  pianist 
Orchestral 

Concert  for  handicapped  children 
Children’s  concert 
At  Baltimore,  Tchaikovsky  program 
Martha  Lipton,  mezzo-soprano 
Youth  concert 


Orchestral 

Bach’s  Christmas  Oratorio 
Orchestral 
Handel’s  “Messiah” 

“L’Enfance  Du  Christ”;  Frances  Bible,  so¬ 
prano;  Martial  Singher,  baritone;  Leopold 
Simorreau,  tenor;  Kenneth  Smith,  bass; 
American  Concert  Choir 
“Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors” 

Orchestral 

Henri  Deering,  pianist 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 


Robert  Shaw 
Enrique  ^rda 
Leonard  Mmstein 
Josef  Krips 
Thomas  Scherman 


Thor  Johnson 
Eugene  Ormandy 
Vladimir  Golschmaim 
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Four  Midwest  People 
Give  $8,300,000 

By  A.  B.  DeHaan 

EDITORS  NOTE;  Mr.  DeHaan,  a  senior  citizen  of  Sioux 
City,  la.,  has  a  dream  of  creating  a  five  million  dollar 
cultural  center  in  his  home  chy.  Not  only  has  he  per 
sonally  established  and  contributed  generously  to  a 
foundation  for  that  purpose,  but  militantly  places  his 
dream  before  present  day  citizens  of  Sioux  City,  and 
especially  before  those  who  may  have  enjoyed  great 
wealth  as  a  result  of  business  operations  in  the  Sioux 
City  area.  The  following  atricle  is  reprinted  from  the 
Sioux  City  Journal  Tribune,  October  29,  1956. 

Sitting  on  my  stiunp  in  my  mink  yard  I  got 
to  thinking  a^ut  what  four  people  in  our 
midwest  have  done  in  the  last  two  years  to 
build  their  lives  into  institutions  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  future  generations.  What  they  did  con¬ 
vinces  me  that  our  present  day  dream  of  a 
$5,000,000.00  cultural  center  will  some  day  be 
a  reality. 

First,  we  have  two  magnificent  gifts  by  Eu¬ 
gene  Epply  of  Omaha  to  his  old  school.  Cul¬ 
ver  Academy.  Two  years  ago  he  gave  $1,- 
200,000  and  now  recently  has  given  another 
$1,400,000  for  a  total  of  $2,600,000  to  his  Alma 
Mater.  Thus  one  man,  who  made  part  of  his 
money  in  Sioux  City,  may  disappear  but  he 
will  live  on. 

Second,  Fred  Darby,  an  Oklahoma  oil  man, 
an  1893  graduate  of  Grinnell  college,  gave 
during  his  lifetime  and  at  his  death  two  years 
ago  a  total  of  $4,100,000.  For  years  as  a  trus¬ 
tee  of  his  Almia  Mater  he  gave  liberally  gifts 
totaling  half  a  million  dollars  and  at  his  death 
the  residue  of  his  estate  went  to  Grinnel  Col¬ 
lege.  This  residue  amounted  to  $3,600,000.00. 

Third,  Gardner  Cowles  of  Des  Moines,  who 
still  lives,  has  just  given  to  his  Alma  Mater, 
Simpson  college,  $350,000  with  which  a  mag¬ 
nificent  science  building  has  been  built. 

Fourth,  a  seemingly  insignificent  school 
teadier  in  Chicago  died  two  years  ago.  She 
has  never  earned  anything  beyond  her  regular 
salary.  Yet  all  these  years  she  had  been  a 
canny  buyer  of  stocks.  At  her  death  the  world 
was  astonished  to  learn  that  she  had  left  $1,- 
800,000  in  her  estate,  of  which  she  gave  $1,- 
250,000  to  build  an  old  ladies’  home. 

One  thing  stands  out  clearly  back  of  these 
gifts  and  that  is  the  fierce  loyalty  of  these 
people  to  the  institutions  that  had  enriched 
their  lives.  They  received  great  things  in  their 
youth  for  free.  When  they  became  old  and 
had  prospered  they  did  not  fo^et.  It  is  such 
love  that  builds  great  institutions.  It  is  just 
this  kind  of  loyalty  and  love  for  a  city  which 
has  over  the  years  been  kind  to  xis  that  breeds 
great  gifts  so  a  city  may  be  greater  and  finer. 

So  one  dares  dream  that  we  in  Sioux  City 
are  just  as  good  and  just  as  fine  and  loyal  to 
our  city  as  other  peoples.  In  the  19th  century 
cities  were  largely  regarded  by  talented 
money  makers  as  places  to  be  milked  dry 
without  any  thot  of  returning  to  those  cities 
part  of  the  loot.  But  in  this  enlightened  20th 
century  thinking  has  changed.  If  only  four 
people  in  two  years  can  leave  $8,300,000  to 
create  a  better  world  it  doesn’t  seem  an  im¬ 
possible  task  for  84,000  people  in  Sioux  City  in 
the  next  twenty-five  years  collectively  to 
gather  together  ^.000,000  to  build  a  great  cul¬ 
tural  center.  With  such  loyalty  nothing  can 
stop  Sioux  City  from  growing. 


Quotes  From  the  Critics  Workshop: 

Humor — valuable,  illuminating  if  well  de¬ 
veloped  and  not  sarcastic. 

Sarcasm — will  not  harm  Bach  or  Heifetz.  But 
be  careful  for  your  own  sake. 

Objective — essential  objective  for  you  as  a 
critic  is  to  the  music. 


CONCERT  CALENDAR 


Dale  Orchestra 

22  Little  Orch.  Society 

New  York  Philharmonie 

23  Vancouver  Symphony 
Madison  Symphony 

27,  28  Detroit  Syrnphony 
27, 29  Cleveland  (orchestra 
27,  28,  .30  New  York  Philharmonic 


28  Minneapolis  Symphony 
28,  29  Boston  Synmhony 

Cincinnati  Symphony 

28,  30  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
28,  29.  .31  Philadelphia  Orchestra 

29  Chicago  Symphony 
Albany  Symphony 
National  Symphony 

29,  30  St.  Louis  Symphony 

30  New  York  Philharmonic 


Conductor 
Thomas  Schemian 

Andre  Kostelanetz,  guest 
Irwin  Hoffman 
Walter  Heermann 
Paul  Paray 

Igor  Markevitch,  guest 
Leonard  Bernstein 


Gerard  Samuel,  guest 
Charles  Munch 
Thor  Johnson 
Karl  Kritz 

Ernest  Ansermet,  guest 
Guy  F.  Harrison,  guest 
Edgar  Curtis 
Howard  Mitchell 
Vladimir  Colcshmann 
Leonard  Bernstein 


31 

January 

Cincinnati  Symphony- 

Thor  Johnson 

1 

Philadelphia  Orchestra 
National  Symphony 

New  Orleans  Symphony- 

Ernest  Ansermet,  guest 

1,2,3 

Howard  Mitchell 

3 

Alexander  Hilsberg 

3,4 

New  York  Philharmonic 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 

Eduard  Van  Beinum 

3,  5 

Cleveland  Orchestra 

George  Szell 

3,  4,5 

San  Francisco  Symphony 

Thomas  Schippers,  guest 

4 

Minneapolis  Symphony 

Pierre  Monteux,  guest 

4,5 

Cincinnati  Symphony 

Enriciue  Jorda,  guest 
Charles  Munch 

Boston  Symphony 

Philadelphia  Orchestra 

Ernest  Ansermet,  guest 

4,6 

Pittsburgh  Symphony 

Fernando  Previtali,  guest 

5 

Chicago  Symphony 

Detroit  Symphony 

John  Weicher 

V’alter  Poole 

Florida  Symphony 

Frank  Miller 

Wilkinsburg  Civic  Sym.,  Pa. 

Eugene  Reichenfeld 

.5,6 

New  York  Philharmonic 

Leonard  Bernstein 

St.  Louis  Symphony 

Elkhart  Symphony 

Vladimir  Golschmann 

6 

Zigmont  Gaska 

8 

Boston  Symphony 

Charles  Munch 

New  Orleans  Symphony 

Alexander  Hilsberg 

St.  Louis  Symphony 

Vladimir  Golschmann 

8,9 

National  Symphony 

Howard  Mitchell 

9 

Toledo  Orchestra 

Joseph  Hawthorne 
Franklyn  Weddle 

Independence  Symphony 

Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Louisville  Orchestra 

Ernest  Ansermet,  guest 

9,  10 

Robert  Whitney 

9,  12 

Boston  Symphony 

Richard  Burgin 

10 

Detroit  Symphony 

Paul  Paray 

New  Orleans  Symphony 

Alexander  Hilsirerg 

Altoona  Symphony 

Paul  Ci  inci 

St.  Petersburg  Symphony 

Leon  Poulopoulos 

Boston  Symphony 

Charles  Munch 

10,  11 

Los  Angeles  Philharmonic- 

Eduard  Van  Beinum 

National  Symphony 

Howard  Mitchell 

10,  11,  12 

San  Francisco  Sy-..iphony 

Enrique  Jorda 

10,  11,  13 

New  Y’ork  Philb.irmonic 

Igor  Stravinsky-,  guest 

11 

Minneapolis  Symphony 

Boston  Symphony 

George  Szell,  guest 
Charles  Munch 

Sacramento  Philharmonic 

Fritz  Berens 

Connecticut  Symphony 

Jonel  Perlea 

11,  12 

Cincinnati  Symphony 

St.  Louis  Symphony 

Thor  Johnson 

Vladimir  Golschmann 

11,  13 

Pittsburgh  Symphony 

Fernando  Previtali,  guest 

11,  12,  14 

Philadelphia  Orchestra 

Florida  Symphony 

Pierre  Monteux,  guest 

12 

Frank  Miller 

Toledo  Orchestra 

Music  School  Henry  Street 

Joseph  Hawthorne 

Settlement 

Paul  Vermel 

New  York  Philharmonic 

Wilfrid  Pelletier 

13,  14 
13,  L5 


15,  16 
15,  17 
16 


Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Chicago  Chamber  Orchestra 
Vancouver  Symphony 
Atlanta  Symphony- 
Battle  Creek  Symphony 
Toledo  Orchestra 
Cedar  Rapids  Symphony 
Wichita  Symphony- 
Buffalo  Philharmonic 
Honolulu  Symphony- 
Austin  Symphony 
New  Haven  Symphony- 
Charlotte  Symphony 
New  Orleans  Symphony- 
Chicago  ^mphony 
Brockton  Orchestral  S(k;.,  Mas 
Sioux  City  Symphony 
Beaumont  Symphony 
Atlanta  Symphony 
Nashville  Symphony 
Fort  Lauderdale  Symphony- 
Abilene  Symphony- 
Tucson  Symphony 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Cincinnati  Symphony- 
National  Symphony 
Hertford  Symphony 
Topeka  Civic  Symphony- 
Abilene  Symphony 
St.  Louis  Philharmonic 
Florida  Symphony 


Samuel  Antek,  guest 
Dieter  Kober 
Irwin  Hoffman 
Andre  Kostelanetz,  guest  Family  concert 


Assirting  Artists 
Young  People’s  conc-ert; 

Max  Leavitt’s  Marionettes 
John  Daly,  narrator 
Orchestral 
Choral  program 
Grant  Johannesen,  pianist 
Orchestral 

Handel’s  "Messiah”,  Adele  Addison,  soprano; 
Russell  Oberlin,  counter  tenor;  David 
Lloyd,  tenor;  William  Warfield,  baritone; 
Westminster  Cboir 
Orchestral 
Orchestral 
Beaux  Arts  Trio 
Gold  and  Fizdale,  duo-pianists 
Orchestral 

Eileen  Farrell,  soprano 
Kiki  Bema.sconi,  pianist 
“Cinderella”  ballett 
Glenn  Gould,  pianist 
Handel’s  "Messiah” 

“Pop”  concert,  Stan  Freeman,  piano  satirist 

At  New  York 

Zino  Francescatti,  violinist 

Youth  concert 

Alexander  Brailowsky,  pianist 
David  Frisina,  violinist 

Sanford  Schonbach,  violist 
Solomon,  pianist 
Orchestral 
Orchestral 
Orchestral 
Orchestral 
Orchestral 
Orchestral 

David  Davis,  violinist 
Young  People’s  concert 
Orchestral 

Sara  and  Burton  Dines, 
violin  and  cello  duo 
Piano  soloist 

Nathan  Milstein,  violinist 
Sigurd  Rascher,  saxophonist; 

Also  Young  Pemde’s  concert 
At  New  London,  Conn. 

Orchestral 
At  Decatur,  Ill. 

Artur  Hubenstein,  pianist 
Andres  Segovia,  guitarist 
Eva  K.  Szabados,  danseuse 
At  Baltimore,  Md. 

Solomon,  pianist 

Howard  Swanson,  composer 
At  New  York 
Paul  Olefsky,  cellist 
Youth  concert 
Gerald  Tetewsky,  violinist 
Orchestral 
At  Newark,  N.  J. 

Nan  Merriman,  mezzo-soprano; 

William  Olvis,  tenor 
Student  concerts 

Leon  FleLsher  and  Eugene  Istomin,  ^ 

duo-pianists 

All-Stravinsky-  program;  Vera  Zorina,  nar¬ 
rator;  Richard  Robinson,  tenor;  West¬ 
minster  Choir 
Orchestral 
At  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Philharmonic  Chorus 
Richard  Gregor,  pianist 
Artur  Rubenstein,  pianist 
Gary  Graffman,  pianist 
Zino  Francescatti,  violinist 
Orchestral 

Erica  Morini,  violinist 
Jr.  concert 

Anniversary  concert 
Young  People’s  concert; 

John  Langstaff,  narrator 
Children’s  concert 
Aksel  Schiotz,  baritone 
Benno  Moiseiwitsch,  pianist 


Roger  Parkes 
Joseph  Hawthorne 
Henry  Denecke 
James  Robertson 
Willis  Page 
Georjw  Barati 
Ezra  Rachlin 
Frank  Brieff 
James  Pfohl 
Alexander  Hilsberg 
John  Weicher 
Moshe  Paranov 
Leo  Kucinski 
Jay  Dietzer 
Henry  Sopkin 
Guy  Taylor 
Vasilios  Priakos 
Walter  Charles 
Frederic  Balazs 
Pierre  Monteux,  guest 
Thor  Johnson 
Howard  Mitchell 
Fritz  Mahler 
Everett  Fetter 
Walter  Charles 
Russell  Gerhart 
Frank  Miller 


“Pop”  concert,  Gordon  Coats,  tuba 
Jr.  conc-ert 

Student-Parent  concert 
“La  Tosca” 

Jean  Casadesus,  pianist 
Berl  Senofsky,  violinist 
Gregor  Piatigorsky,  cellist 
Erica  Morini,  violinist 
Carlos  Salzedo,  harpist 
Orchestral 

Young  People’s  c-oncert 
Robert  Notkoff,  violinist 
Jr.  and  High  School  concerts 
Josephine  Antoine 
Eugene  Istomin,  pianist 
Cesare  V’alletti,  tenor 


Youth  concerts 
Tamas  Magyar,  violinist 
At  New  York 
Young  People’s  concert 
Young  People’s  concert 
Maria  Tipo,  pianist 
Orchestrtd 
Orchestral 

Martha  Deatherage,  soprano 
Saul  Eichner,  clarinetist 

(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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Date 


17,  18 

17,  18,  19 

17,  18,  20 
18 


18,  19 

18,  20 

18,  19,  20 
19 


19,  20 

#  “ 


20,21 

21 


22 


22,  23 
22,  24,  25 


23 


23,  24 

24 

24,  25 

24,  26 
24,  25,  26 

25 


25,  26 


25,  28 

26,  27 

27 


27,  28 
27,  29 
28 


28,  29 
29 


30 


CONCERT  CALENDAR 


Orchestra 

New  Orleans  Symphony 
Galveston  Civic  Orchestra 
Detroit  Sym^ony 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
San  Francisco  Symphony 

New  York  Philharmonic 
Duluth  Symphony 
Minneapolis  Symphony 
Grand  Rapids  Ssnmphony 
Savannah  Symphony 

Buincy  Symphony 
es  Moines  Symphony 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Pittsburgh  Symphony 

Boston  Symphony 
Chicago  Symphony 
Scandinavian  Sym.,  Detroit 
Little  Orch.  Society 

Hartford  Little  Symphony 
Connecticut  Symphony 

New  Jersey  Symphony 
Brooklyn  Philharmonia 
New  York  Philharmonic 
St.  Louis  Symphony 

Allentown  Symphony 
Green  Bay  Symphonette 
Edmonton  Symphony,  Alberta 
Pasadena  Symphony 
Cincinnati  Symphony 
Detroit  Symphony 

UniversiW  of  Miami  Symphony 
Norfolk  Symphony 
Wichita  Falls  Symphony 
Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Savannah  Symphony 
Knoxville  Symphony 

Harrisburg  Symphony 
Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Phoenix  Symphony 
Boston  Synmhony 
Cincinnati  Symphony 
New  Orleans  Symphony 
Lincoln  Symphony 
Honolulu  Little  Symphony 
Springheld  Symphony,  Mass. 

Philadelphia  Orchestra 
National  Symphony 
Erie  Philharmonic 
Chicago  Symphony 


Columbus  Symphony,  O. 

Pontiac  Symphony 
Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Savannah  Symphony 
Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic 
^ckson  Symphony,  Miss. 
Detroit  Symphony 
New  Orleans  Symphony 
New  York  Philharmonic 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
Cleveland  Orchestra 
San  Francisco  Symphony 
Pensacola  Symphony 
Wichita  Symphony 
Honolulu  Little  Symphony 
Boston  Symphony 
Cincinnati  Symphony 
St.  Louis  Symphony 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 
New  York  Philharmonic 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Cleveland  Philharmonic 
Calgary  Philharmonic,  Alberta 
Vancouver  Symphony 
Plymouth  Symphony,  Mich. 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Symphony 
Fort  Lauderdale  Symphony 
City  Symphony  of  New  York 
South  Oakland  Symphony, 
Mich. 

Badger  Symphony,  Wise. 
Elmira  Symphony 

Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic 
Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Buffalo  Philharmonic 
Cedar  Rapids  Symphony- 
Savannah  Symphony 
Evansville  Philharmonic 
Worcester  Orchestra 
Jacksonville  Symphony,  Fla. 
Akron  Symphony 
Waterloo  Symphony 
Chicago  Symraony 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Boston  Symphony 
N’ancouver  Symphony 
Lancaster  Symphony- 
New  Orleans  Symphony 
Wallaceburg  Dist.  Sym.,  Ont. 
Canton  Symphony 
Charlotte  Sym^ony 
Loudon  Civic  Symphony 


Conductor 
Alexander  Hilsberg 
Paul  E.  Bergan 
Paul  Paray 
Eduard  Van  Beinum 
Enrique  Jorda 

Leonard  Bernstein 
Hermann  Hera 
Fernando  Previtali,  guest 
Desire  Defauw 
Chauncey  Kelley 
George  Irwin 
Frank  Noyes 
William  Steinberg,  guest 
Sir  Thomas  Beecham, 
guest 

Charles  Munch 


Assisting  Artists 
Youth  concert 

Zino  Francescatti,  violinist 
Camilla  Wicks,  violinist 
Berl  Senofslcy,  violinist; 

Darius  Milhaud,  composer-conductor 
Isaac  Stem,  violinist 
Gina  Bachauer,  pianist 
Orchestral 

“Pop”  concert;  William  Dmpman,  pianist 
“Pops”  concert;  “Jazz  vs.  Classics” 

Ellen  Stuart,  mezzo-soprano 
Orchestral 

Orchestral 

Orchestral 


Fritz  Reiner 
Henri  Nosco 
Thomas  Scherman 

Fritz  Mahler 
John  Pennington 

Samuel  Antek 
Siegfried  Landau 
Andre  Kostelanetz,  guest 
Vladimir  Golschmann 

Donald  Voorhees 
Ralph  B.  Holter 
Lee  Hepner 
Richard  Lert 
Thor  Johnson 
Valter  Poole 

hihn  Bitter 
Edgar  Schenkman 
Emo  D.miel 
William  Steinlierg 
Chauncey  Kelley 
David  Van  Vactor 

Edwin  Mc.Yrthur 
William  Steinberg 
Leslie  Hodge 
Charles  Munch 
Thor  Johnson 
Alexander  Hilsberg 
Leo  Kopp 
George  Barati 
Robert  Staffanson 


Howard  Mitchell 
James  Sample 
Bruno  Walter,  guest 


Evan  Whallon 

Francesco  Di  Blasi 
William  Steinberg 
Chauncey  Kelley 
Igor  Buketoff 
Theodore  Russell 
Paul  Paray 
Alexander  Hilsberg 
Leonard  Bernstein 
Eduard  Van  Beinum 
George  Szell 
Enrique  Jorda 
John  Venettozzi 
James  Robertson 
George  Barati 
Charles  Munch 
Thor  Johnson 
Fernando  Previtali,  guest 


Kiki  Bemasconi,  pianist 
Fay  Duby  Giwa,  soprano 
Young  People’s  concert; 

Metropolitan  Opera  Ballet  School 
Young  People’s  concert 
Youth  concert;  Audition  winner, 

Ronald  Csengery,  violinist 
Young  People’s  concert 
Alexander  Brailowsky,  pianist 
Orchestral 

Mozart’s  “Don  Giovanni” 

Mozart  Goncert  Opera  Group 
Lisa  Sella  Casa,  soprano 
Orchestral 

Loren  Driscoll,  tenor 
Youth  concerts 
Family  concert 

Family  concert;  Miles  Nekolny,  baritone; 

Windsor  Light  Opera  Co. 

Raya  Garbousova,  cellist 
V’erdi  “Requiem”;  Norfolk  Civic  Chorus 
Thomas  Magyar,  violinist 
At  Detroit,  Mich. 

Student  concerts 
Nicanor  Zabaleta,  harpist; 

David  Van  Vactor,  flutist 
Jean  Hoemer,  pianist 
At  Toledo,  O. 

Tossy  Spivakousky,  violinist 
At  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Young  People’s  concert 
Zino  Francescatti,  violinist 
Audition  winners 
Kailua  youth  concert 
“Springfield  Symphony  Night”; 

soloists  from  orchestra 
1st  Pension  concert 
Myra  Hess,  pianist 
Jean  Fenn,  soprano 

Brahm’s  “Requiem”;  William  Warfield,  bari¬ 
tone;  Brunetta  Mazzolini,  soprano;  North¬ 
western  Univ.  Choral  Union 
Loy  Kohler,  and  “Pictures  At  An  Exhibition” 
with  Columbus  Art  Gallery 
Lare  Wardrop,  bomist 
At  Delaware,  O. 

Youth  concert 

Orchestral 

Youth  concert 

Artur  Rubenstein,  pianist 

Youtb  concert 

Orchest/al 

Choral  feature 

Vronsky  and  Babin,  duo-pianists 
Pietro  Scarpini,  pianist 
Michael  Galasso,  violinist 
“Pop  Hop”  for  t^en-agers 

Orchestral 

Berl  Senofsky,  violinist 
Orchestral 


Eugene  Ormandy 
Leonard  Bernstein 
Eugene  Ormandy 
F.  Karl  Grossman 
Henry  Plukker 
Irwin  Hoffman 
Wayne  Dunlap 
Harold  Scott 
Vasilios  Priakos 
Paul  Vermel 


Orchestral 

Glenn  Gould,  pianist 
Academy  Centennial 
Rolf  Storseth,  cellist 
Orchestral 
Contest  winner 
Family  conc-ert.  Circus  Day! 
Young  People’s  concert 
“Pop  concert 
Orchestral 


Henry  Nosco 

A.  Stanley  Cating 
Herman  Genhert 

Igor  Buketoff 
William  Steinberg 
Jasef  Krips 
Henry  Denecke 
Chauncey  Kelley 
Minas  Christian 
Harry  Levenson 
James  Pfohl 
Laszlo  Krausz 
Mathys  Abas 
John  Weicher 
Eugene  Ormandy 
Charles  Munch 
^  Irwin  Hoffman 
Louis  Vyner 
Alexander  Hilslierg 
Matti  Ilolli 
Louis  Lane 
James  Pfohl 
Martin  Boundy 
( Continued  on  Page 


Family  concert;  civic  ballet; 

winner  of  talent  contest 
Orchestral 

Elmira  Civic  Chorus; 

Ann  Riggs  Teeter,  pianist 
Coffee  concert 
Artur  Rubenstein,  pianist 
Hilde  Gueden,  soprano 
Betty  Allen,  mezzo-soprano 
Harry  Wimmer,  cellist 
Gina  Bachauer,  pianist 
Orchestral 

Carlos  Salzedo,  harpist 

George  Bekefi,  cellist 

Ellen  Aakvik,  Dean  Sanders,  duo-pianists 

Young  People’s  concert 

At  VV^hington,  D.  C.,  Solomon,  pianist 

At  Providence,  R.  I. 

“Po|)s”  concert;  Robin  Wexjd,  pianist 
James  Buckwalter,  pianist 
Orchestral 

Douglas  Sherwood,  vocalist 
Richard  Ellsasser,  organist 
Young  People’s  concert 
Joan  Hall,  mezzo-soprano 

15) 


League's  New  Members 

ORCHESTRAS 

Garden  City  Civic  Orchestra,  Kansas 
Indianapolis  Civic  Orchestra,  Victor  B. 
Danek,  Cond. 

New  Orleans  Philharmonic-Symphony  So¬ 
ciety,  Alexander  Hilsberg,  Music  Direc¬ 
tor;  Jack  Dailey,  Mgr. 

South  Oakland  Sjrmphony  Orchestra,  Mich¬ 
igan;  Henry  Nosco,  Cond. 

WOMEN’S  ASSOCIATIONS 
Michigan  City  Women’s  Symphony  Associa¬ 
tion,  Indiana 

Greater  Pensacola  Symphony  Orchestra’s 
Ladies  Auxiliary  —  Mrs.  Wm.  Caldwell, 
Pres. 

Tuscon  Women’s  Symphtmy  Association  — 
Mrs.  Sidney  Collins,  Pres. 

ARTS  COUNCILS 

Mobile  Arts  Council — Joe  Templeton,  Sec¬ 
retary 

ASSOCIATIONS 

National  Guild  of  Community  Music  Schools, 
—Miss  Ruth  Kemper,  Pres. 

LIBRARIES 

New  York  Public  Library 

CONDUCTORS 

Beerman,  Harold,  Knoxville,  Term. 

Bowles,  Michael,  Indianapolis  Philharmonic 
Brourman,  Jacques,  Ass’t  Cond.,  New  Or¬ 
leans  Philharmonic 
Cohen,  Eugene,  Morganville.  N.  J. 

Hyman,  Leon,  Rockaway-Five  Towns  Sym¬ 
phony,  New  York 

Kunzel,  Erich,  Jr.,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire 
Priakos,  Vasilios,  Fort  Lauderdale  Sym¬ 
phony 

Wolf,  Dr.  Hans,  Vienna,  Austria 
Wolfe,  Paul  C.,  Bronx  Symphony,  New 
Chamber  Music  Society,  New  York 
Ziegler,  Dorothy,  Washington  Univ.  Opera 
Workshop,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BOARD  MEMBERS 

Geilich,  Simon,  Chairman,  Brockton  Or¬ 
chestral  Society,  Mass. 

MANAGERS 

Klepinger,  Robert  L.,  Saginaw  Civic  Sym¬ 
phony,  Mich. 

Baerstein,  Harry,  III,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Smith,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B,  Charleston  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  S.  C. 

MUSICIANS 

Epperson,  Gordon,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Reid,  Jack  T.,  Tucson,  Arizona 


APPOINTMENTS 

Altoona  Symphony:  Paul  Cianci,  Conductor. 

Barrington  Music  Club  Orchestra,  Ill.:  Fedor 
Kabalin,  Conductor. 

Columbus  Symphony,  Ohio:  R.  L.  F.  McCombs, 
Manager. 

Doctor’s  Orchestral  Society,  N.  Y.:  Paul  Ver¬ 
mel,  Conductor. 

Fort  Wayne  Fine  Arts  Foundation;  Richard  F. 
Gibeau,  Executive  Director. 

Greenville  Symphony,  S.  C.:  Peter  Rickett, 
Conductor. 

Honolulu  Symphony:  Genevieve  S.  Fisher, 
Manager. 

Henry  Street  Settlement  Orchestra,  N.  Y.:  Paul 
Vermel,  Conductor. 

Santa  Barbara  Symphony:  Herbert  Weiskopf, 
Conductor. 

University  of  Idaho  Symphony:  LeRoy  Bauer, 
Conductor. 
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League  Appointed — 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
and  activities  of  all  facets  of  America’s  musical 
world. 

The  League,  in  fact,  has  been  involved  in 
many  phases  of  the  People-to-People  Program 
for  the  last  several  years.  Representatives  of 
orchestras  in  many  foreign  countries  have 
been  turning  to  the  League  for  information 
on  the  operations  of  U.  S.  orchestras — their 
organizations,  financing,  etc.  Likewise,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  many  U.  S.  orchestras  have 
sought  Lecigue  help  and  advice  in  making 
plans  to  visit  orchestras  abroad. 

One  of  the  most  significant  parts  of  the  PPP 
Program  for  U.  S.  symphony  orchestras  and 
other  musical  organizations  is  the  opportunity 
for  “intra-mural”  work  between  the  41  PPP 
Committees.  Already,  the  Public  Relations 
Conrunittee  is  offering  to  assign  one  of  its 
members  to  the  Music  (Tonunittee  as  a  part 
of  the  Public  Relations  (Committee’s  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  overall  work  of  the  PPP  Pro¬ 
gram. 

Through  such  inter-committee  activities,  it 
is  anticipated  that  deeper  understanding  of 
the  vital  importance  of  America’s  cultural  de- 
velofMnent  and  that  of  its  musical  organiza¬ 
tions  will  be  gained  by  leaders  in  many  fields 
including  business,  finance,  publications,  etc. 

Responsibility  for  bringing  into  reality  the 
opportunities  stretching  ahead  of  the  music 
division  of  the  PPP  Program  rests  with  the 
Music  Committee,  its  chairman,  Mr.  Ormandy 
and  the  League  in  its  capacity  of  administra¬ 
tive  agent  of  the  Music  Committee. 

The  planning  secticMi  of  the  Music  (Conunit- 
tee  held  its  first  meeting  in  New  York  City, 
Dec«nber  9th.  The  following  persons  ac¬ 
cepted  membership  in  this  unit  of  the  Music 
Committee  as  of  that  date: 

Emily  Ck>leman,  Newsweek  Magazine 
Oliver  Daniel,  Broadcast  Music  Inc. 

Gerald  Deakin,  ASCAP 
John  S.  Edwards,  President,  American  Sym- 
phmiy  Orchestra  League 
Ronald  Eyer,  Editor,  Musical  America 
Alfred  V.  Frankensteirv  San  Francisco 
Chronicle — Music  Critic 
Miss  Martha  Graham 

Howard  Hanson,  President,  National  Music 
Council 

Arthur  Judson,  Director,  Columbia  Artist 
Management,  Inc. 

Miss  Vanctt  Lawler,  Executive  Secretary, 
Music  Elducators  National  Conference 
Goddard  Lieberson,  President,  Columbia 
Records,  Inc. 

James  C.  Petrillo,  President,  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Musicians 
Gregor  Piatigorsky 

Emanuel  Sacks,  Vice  President,  RCA  Victor 
Records 

William  Schuman,  President,  Juilliard 
S<du>ol  of  Music 

Thomas  B.  Sherman,  Music  Critic,  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch 

Dr.  Carleton  Sprague  Smith,  Chief,  Music 
Division,  N.  Y.  Public  Library 
Dr.  Grace  Spofford,  National  Council  of 
Women  of  the  United  States 
Isaac  Stem 

Howard  Taubman,  New  York  Times — Music 
Editor 

Helen  M.  Thompson,  Elxecutive  Secretary, 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
Luben  Vichey,  President,  National  Artists 
(Corporation 

Gid  W.  Waldrop,  Editor  and  General  Mana¬ 
ger,  Musical  (Courier 

Mr.  (Drmandy  appointed  the  following  per¬ 
sons  to  serve  as  an  executive  committee  within 
the  larger  committee:  Mr.  Eklwards,  Mr.  Eyer, 
Mr.  Jack  Ferentz  of  the  A  F  of  M.  Mr.  Lieber¬ 
son,  Mr.  Schuman,  Dr.  Spofford,  Mrs.  ’Thomp¬ 
son.  chairman. 


League  Fund  Raising — 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

Symphony  LeaRue  of  Jackson,  Miss. 

Janice,  Henry,  Cond.,  Spartanburg  Symphony 
Jeter,  Mrs.  Burks,  Wichita  Symphony 
Johnson,  Howard  L.,  Sioux  City  Symphony 
udd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oorge,  Sr.,  Cannonsville,  N.  Y. 
uette,  Mrs.  Henry,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Kaiser,  E.  P.,  Golden  Symphony 

Kelley,  Chauncey,  Cond.,  Savannah  Symphony 

Kemper,  Ruth,  New  York  City 

Kendrick,  Harold,  Mgr,,  New  Haven  Symphony 

Kenzie,  Col.,  and  Mrs.  H.  D.,  Falls  Church,  Va. 

King,  William  J,,  Medford,  Mass. 

Kingsport  Women’s  Symphony  Committee 
Kirk,  Theron,  Laredo,  Tex. 

Kish,  Mrs.  George  J.,  Connecticut  Symphony 
Krasner,  Louis,  Friends  of  Music,  Syracuse 
Kruspe,  Glenn,  Cond,,  Kitchener-Waterloo  Symphony 
Kucinski,  Leo,  Cond,,  Sioux  City  Symphony 

Langlie,  Mrs,  Dorothy,  Pres.  Norwalk  Symphony  Worn- 
en’s  Committee 

Lanning,  Van  Lier,  Cond.,  Wilmington  Symphony 
Larkin,  Aldine  D,,  Buffalo  Philharmonic  W'omen’s 
Committee 

Lazarus,  Mrs,  Fred,  III,  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Levenson,  Harry,  Cond,,  Worcester  Orchestra 
Lewis,  L,  Rhodes,  Cond,,  Grande  Ronde  Symphony 
Loewy,  Erwin,  City  Symphony  Orchestra  of  New  York 

-McCall,  Carter,  Mgr.,  Manhattan  School  of  Music 
Orchestra 

Madiera,  Francis,  Cond,,  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 
Madrid,  Max  R,,  Cond,,  Marshall  Symphony,  Texas 
Man,  Martha  Lou,  Mgr,,  Abilene  Symphony 
Mancini,  Frank,  Cond,,  Modesto  Symphony,  Calif, 
Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  McKelvy,  Mgr.,  Cleve¬ 
land  Orchestra 

Meachum,  Roy,  National  Symphony 
Middletown  Civic  Symphony,  Ohio 
Moran,  Sherwood  R.,  Spriimfield  Symphony,  Ohio 
.Morrissey,  Gibson,  Cond.,  Roanoke  Symphony 
Mountcastle,  Mrs.  W.  Wallace,  Miami 

Nashville  Symphony  Orchestra 

Nee,  Thomas,  Cond.,  Minneapolis  Civic  Orchestra 

Nelms,  Bill,  Slgr.,  Springfield,  Sym.,  III. 

Norton,  Clinton  E.,  .Mgr,,  Wichita  Falls  Symphony 
Norwalk  Symphony  Srciety 

Novak,  Kalman,  Cond,,  Civic  Symphony  Orch.  of  Boston 
O’Connor,  R.  F,,  San  Francisco 

Olson,  Mrs,  Albert  C.,  Buffalo  Philharmonic,  .Amherst 
Symphony 

Pecker,  Max,  Cond.,  New  Brunswick  Symphony 
Plantinga,  O.  S.,  New  Brunswick  Civic  Symphony  Orch. 
Pas,  S.  L.,  Jr.,  Quincy  Symphony 
Peters,  Harry,  Cond.,  Jamestown  Symphony,  N.  Y. 
Piasecki,  Walter.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Quackenbush,  Palmer,  Mgr.,  Charlotte  Opera  Ass’n. 
Rascher,  Sigurd,  Shushan,  N.  Y. 

Rabin,  Marvin,  Cond.,  Central  Ky.  Youth  Symphony 
Rea.  Samuel  A..  Fort  Wayne  Fine  Arts  Foundation 
Richards,  Douglas,  Mgr.,  Beaumont  Symphony 
Rieger,  Jane,  Mgr.,  Kalamazoo  Symphony 
Rochester  Civic  Music  Association 
Rossin,  Alfred  A.,  National  Music  League 
Rush,  Mrs.  James  B.  L.,  Mgr.,  Winston-Salem  Sym. 
Russell,  Theodore  C.,  Cond.,  Jackson  Symphony,  Miss. 
Scott,  Harold,  Cond.,  San  Gabriel  Valley  Symphony 
Sammons,  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Sioux  City  Symphony 
Sargeant,  Charles  M.,  New  York  City 
Schulhof,  .Yndtew,  New  York  City 
Seder,  Theodore  A.,  Fleisher  Music  Collection,  Phila. 
Shouse,  Mrs.  Catherine  Filene,  National  Symphony 
Shultz,  Peter,  Former  Mgr.,  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 
Smith,  Mrs.  Robert  M.,  Mgr.,  Charleston  Sym.,  S.  C. 
Smith,  Stevan  B.,  Pres.  Cedar  Rapids  Symphony 
Snyder,  Benson  E.,  Mgr,,  Springfield  Symphony,  .Mass. 
Spofford,  Dr.  Grace,  New  York  City 
Stone,  Dr.  Thompson,  West  Medfoitl,  Mass. 

Sullivan,  D.  D.,  Sioux  City  Symphony 
Supernaw,  Mrs.  Helen  M.,  Madison  Civic  Symphony 
Syracuse  Friends  of  Chamber  Music 
Taylor,  Alice,  Mgr.,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Helen  M.,  American  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  League 

Tick,  Ramsi  P.,  Mgr.,  Buffalo  Philharmonic 
Traverse  City  Women’s  Symphony  Association,  Mich. 
Turkin,  Marshall  W.,  Mgr.,  Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic- 
Van  Vactor,  Da\  id,  Cond.,  Knoxville  Symphony 
Waldrop,  Mis.  Earl.  .Yss’t.  .Mgr,,  Wichita  Symphony 
Waltenberger,  Esther,  Mgr.,  Charlotte  Symphony 
Wangerin,  R.  H.,  Mgr.,  Louisville  Orchestra 
Watrous,  .Ylan,  Mgr.,  Wichita  Symphony 
Webb,  Howard  F.,  Personnel  I5irector  Houston  Youth 
Symphony 

Weddle,  Franklyn  S.,  Cond.,  Independence  Symphony 
Whelan,  Harold  Paul,  Cond.,  Spokane  Symphony 
White,  Sliss  Grace,  New  York  City 
White,  Leslie  C.,  Mgr.,  Cincinnati  United  Fine  .Arts 
Fund 

Wilkerson,  Valda,  Cond.,  Middletown  Symphony 
Wincenc,  Joseph,  Cond.,  Amherst  Symphony 
Wilson,  Thomas  E..  Cond.,  Lafayette  Symphony 
Wirth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl,  Cond.,  Rochester  Com¬ 
munity  Orchestra 

Wise,  Mrs.  SherwtMid  W.,  Jackson  Symphony,  Miss. 
Witmer.  Mrs.  Roy,  Connecticut  Symphony 
Witt,  .\Irs.  Ronald  H.,  Mgr.,  South  Bend  Symphony 
Yemm,  Dr.  Warren  A.,  Boaid  Member,  Mobile  Sym. 
Zadikov,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jak,  Conductor  and  Manager 
New  York  City 


Women's  Associations 
Work  With  Young  People — 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 
for  Jan.  4-5,  present  young  Michigan  pianists 
one  n^ht  and  all  other  instrumentalists  the 
following  night.  The  committee  recently  pub¬ 
lished  the  following  statement  on  the  contests 
in  the  grand  Rapids  Symphony  program. 

“We  are  often  asked  what  becomes  of  our 
Symphony  winners.  To  this  end  we  have 
checked  up  on  some  of  them  and  find  that 
many  are  still  pursuing  a  musical  career 
which  undoubtedly  was  sparked  by  their  big 
chance  to  play  with  the  Grand  Rapids  Sym¬ 
phony.  Here  are  reports  on  what  happened 
to  a  few  of  them  after  winning  the  Grand 
Rapids  contest: 

Philip  Evans,  pianist.  Taught  at  Columbia, 
concertized  extensively  in  New  York  City. 
Now  studying  in  Italy  on  a  Fulbright 
Scholarship. 

John  Wustman,  pianist.  Now  is  the  New  York 
accompanist  for  opera  stars  includu|& 
Patrice  Munsel,  Mimi  Benzel,  and 
former  accompanist  for  the  Robert  Sh^w 
Chorale  group. 

Helen  Stob,  pianist.  Graduated  from  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan.  Now  on  the  faculty  of 
University  of  Missouri. 

John  Gleason,  pianist.  On  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Iowa. 

Sherman  Van  Solkema,  pianist.  On  the  faculty 
of  Calvin  College. 

Dr.  Will  Gay  Bottje,  flutist  and  composer. 

On  the  Faculty  of  University  of  Mississippi. 
Mary  Ellen  Pung,  pianist.  Won  Lewis  Rich¬ 
ards  award  at  Michigan  State  University. 
Now  teaching  in  Aberdeen,  Md. 

Helen  Lakofsky,  pianist.  On  the  faculty  of 
Bowling  Green  University. 

Robert  Graham,  cellist.  Is  a  member  of  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony. 

Bethyne  Bischoff,  pianist.  On  the  faculty  of 
University  of  Missouri. 

Leon  Plantinga,  pianist.  1955-56  winner.  WilL 
attend  University  of  Michigan  next  year^^| 
Many  of  the  winners  still  are  in  colleg^ 
working  toward  musical  careers.  Some  have 
had  their  work  temporarily  discontinued  by 
Uncle  Sam,  and  others  are  seniors  in  high 
school. 

It  is  very  heartening  for  the  Women’s 
Committee  to  view  the  steady  progress  of 
these  young  people  in  music,  and  to  know  that 
along  with  parents,  teachers  and  interested 
persons,  the  Committee  has  had  a  part  in 
encouraging  their  talents.” 

Minneapolis  Symphony  Women’s  Committee 
is  sponsoring  a  young  musicians  contest  this 
season.  Awards  include  $500  in  prizes;  two 
music  scholarships —  one  of  them  for  the 
University  of  Minnesota;  and  a  possible  ap¬ 
pearance  as  soloist  with  the  Minneapolis  Sym¬ 
phony  in  the  Twilight  Concerts. 

Pensacola  Symphony  Women’s  Auxiliary 
sponsors  a  program  cover  contest  in  the 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  each  year 
to  encourage  student  interest  in  the  art  and 
musical  growth  in  Pensacola.  160  contestants 
of  the  third  annual  contest  were  guests  of 
the  Symphony  at  the  November  28th  contest. 
Contest  winners  receive  $10  and  season  mem¬ 
bership  to  the  symphony  concerts.  The  win¬ 
ning  designs  are  used  on  the  covers  of  the 
next  five  concert  programs. 

Wichita  Symphony  Women’s  Association 
Education  Committee  has  just  released  its  new 
film  strip  showing  the  musical  progression 
possible  for  students  in  the  Wichita  public 
schools.  A  man  from  Mars  arrives  by  space 
ship  to  look  over  the  Wichita  situation,  and 
a  fourth  grader  takes  him  on  a  tour  of  music 
classes  and  orchestras  in  the  grade  schools, 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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League  National 
Convention  Hotel 
Reservations 

League  1957  National  Convention  Plans  are 
well  under  way.  They’ll  hit  the  front  page  of 
the  next  issue  of  the  Newsleter.  However, 
for  those  who  have  read  this  issue  through 
to  page  15,  a  reward  is  in  order — advance  in¬ 
formation  on  convention  hotel  reservations. 

Sioux  City  has  promised  “pleasant  weather” 
for  the  Convention.  So  has  every  other  host 
city  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  but  almost  in¬ 
variably  scheduling  a  League  convention,  no 
matter  in  what  city,  is  tantamount  to  a 
guarantee  that  the  city  will  have  hot  weather 
come  the  convenion. 

Each  of  the  four  Sioux  City  hotels  serving 
the  convention  has  some  air  conditioned 
rooms.  Convention  delegates  requesting  them 
first  will  get  them.  Therefore,  we  suggest  that 
if  you  want  air  conditioning  you  immediately 

fl,  check  and  clip  the  hotel  reservation 
He  on  this  page.  Mail  it  to  the  ASOL  Con- 
tion,  Sioux  City  Symphony,  402  Commerce 
Building,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Schedule  of  convention  activities: 

June  7  Management  Course  Opens 
June  12  League  Board  Meeting  and  Com- 
mitte  Meetings. 

June  13  Convention  and  Musicians  Work¬ 
shop  Open. 

June  15  Convention  Banquet  —  ends  the 
1957  sessions. 

Convention  Headquarters:  Hotel  Sheraton 
Martin. 


Women's  Association — 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 
intermediate  schools,  high  schools  and  Wichita 
University.  The  twenty  minute  film  is 
synchronized  with  a  record  which  plays 
recordings  of  an  orchestra  from  each  of  the 
school  groups.  Finally,  the  Wichita  Symphony 
is  heard  as  the  climax  of  all  this  musical 
UBining. 

^leven  copies  of  the  film  and  recordings  are 
available  at  the  office  of  the  public  school 
music  supervisor  for  use  by  schools,  PTA 
groups,  musical  organizations,  clubs,  and 
anyone  wishing  to  publicize  Wichita.  The  film 
is  particularly  aimed  at  inspiring  the  young 
music  student  with  the  fine  orchestral  op¬ 
portunities  available  to  him  within  his  home 
city.  Other  film  strips  are  contemplated  in  the 
future. 


How  To  Start  A 
Women's  Association — 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

August,  1956.  The  Women’s  League  joined 
the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League. 

June-October,  1956.  Work  proceeded  accord¬ 
ing  to  plans  approved  at  the  April  meeting. 
On  October  30,  the  Women’s  League  pub¬ 
lished  a  newssheet  announcing  the  following 
immediate  projects  and  accomplishments. 

a.  A  better  rehearsal  hall  had  been  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  orchestra  for  the  1956-57 
season. 

b.  A  benefit  movie  would  be  sponsored  to 
raise  funds  to  purchase  a  string  bass  and 
tympani  for  the  orchestra. 

c.  The  Women’s  League  had  assumed  full 
responsibility  for  carrying  on  the  Patron 
campaign  for  1956-57. 

d.  A  Buffet  Supper  would  be  given  pre¬ 
ceding  the  opening  concert.  Tickets  ^.’50 
per  plate.  Persons  attending  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  wear  formal  dressin  order  to 
help  make  an  “occasion”  of  the  opening 
concert. 

e.  A  reception  honoring  the  soloist  would 
be  given  following  the  concert. 


CONCERT  CALENDAR 


Dale  Orchestra 

Philadelphia  Orchestra 
3U,  31  Louisville  Orchestra 


31  Dayton  Philharmonic 

New  Orleans  Symphony 
Muncie  Symphony 
31,  1  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
31,  2  Cleveland  Orchestra 


Conductor 
Eugene  Ormandy 
Robert  Whitney 

Paul  Katz 
Alexander  Hilsberg 
Robert  Hargreaves 
Eduard  Van  Beinum 
George  Szell 


Assuring  Artists 

At  Baltimore,  Md.;  Solomon,  pianist 
Sidney  and  Teresa  T.  Harth,  violinists; 

David  Van  Vactor,  composer 
Maria  Tipo,  pianist 
Youth  concert 

Charles  Kleinsteuber,  harpist 
John  Browning,  pianist 
Henryk  Szeryng,  violinist 


Calendar  of  League  Activities 

Jan.  5-6,  1957,  New  Orleans.  League  Board  of  Directors  Meeting. 

Apr.  10-24,  1957,  New  York  City.  League -Juilliard  Opera  Theater  Institute  for  Conductors. 
June  7-13,  1957,  Sioux  City,  la.  League  Course  in  Orchestra  Management. 

June  13-15,  1957,  Sioux  City,  la.  National  Convention. 

June  13-15, 1957,  Sioux  City,  la.  Musicians  Workshop. 

June  21-July  5, 1957,  Asilomar,  Monterey  Peninsula,  Calif.  Conductors  Workshop. 

June  27-29,  1957,  Asilomar,  Monterey  Peninsula,  Calif.  Western  Conference  of  Orchestras. 
Oct.  11-13, 1957,  Detroit,  Mich.  Music  Critics  Workshop. 

Note:  Conductors  Workshops  and  Music  Critics  Workshop  made  possible  by  Rockefeller 
Foundation  grant  to  the  League. 


HOTEL  RESERVATION  BLANK 

FOR  AMERICAN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  LEAGUE 
NATIONAL  CONVENTION 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 
June  13-15,  1957 

Convention  Headquarters:  Hotel  Sheraton  Martin 

A.  Please  reserve  accommodations  for _  .  number  of  persons  as  checked: 

Each  of  the  hotels  has  some  air  conditioned  rooms  at  rates  somewhat  higher  than 
tfie  quoted  minimum.  Check  if  air  conditioning  desired. 

Prefer  air  conditioned  room _ 


Daily  rates  quoted  are  minimum  for  each  classification 


Sheraton 

Sheraton 

Hotel 

Hotel 

Martin 

Warrior 

Mayfair 

Jackson 

Single  with  bath  _ 

$  5.00 

$  5.50 

$  4  00 

$  .3  .‘iO 

Double  with  bath 

7.50 

8.00 

.■iJiO 

.•>00 

Twin  beds,  bath  _ 

8.50.^ _ 

10.00 _ 

7S0 

Single,  detached  bath 

3.50 _ 

Double,  detached  bath 

6.00 _ 

Single,  no  bath _ 

3.00 

2.25 

Extra  bed  in  room  _ 

3.00 _ 

3.50. _ 

B.  Please  list  names  of  occupants  included  in  the  above  reservation. 


C.  Arrival  dale  _  Time _ 

Signed  _  _  _  _  _ _ 

Street  _ _ _  .  -  - _ 

City  and  State  _ _  _ _ _ 

Date _  „ 

Mail  This  Reservation  Blank  To 

ASOL  CONVENTION 

Sioux  City  Symphony 
402  Commerce  Building 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 
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Orchestras'  Founding  Dates 
Indicate  16  U.S.  Orchestras 
Established  Before  1900 

For  several  years,  the  League  has  confi¬ 
dently  reported  that  only  nine  orchestras  were 
established  in  the  U.S.  before  1900.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  publication  in  the  last  Newsletter  of 
the  request  for  orchestras  to  file  their  organi¬ 
zation  dates  with  the  League,  seven  more  have 
reported  their  founding  dates  as  being  prior 
to  1900,  bringing  the  total  to  sixteen. 

Founding 

Orchestra  date 

Harvard-Radcliffe  Orchestra  . . .  1808 

New  York  Philharmonic . .  ..  1842 

St.  Louis  Philharmonic  _ _ _  1860 

San  Jose  Symphony,  Calif. _  1860 

Belleville  Symphony,  Ill . . . .  1867 

St.  Louis  Ssmiphony  _ 1880-81 

Boston  Sjmiphony _ 1881-82 

St.  John’s  University  Symphony,  Minn.  1885 
University  of  Wisconsin  Symphony  ....  1885 

Cornell  College  Symphony,  Iowa  .  1887 

Chicago  Symphony  . 1891-92 

New  Haven  Symphony . . . . 1894 

Cincinnati  Symphony  . . . . .  1895-96 

Bangor  Symphony,  Maine  . . . .  1896 

University  of  Michigan  Symphony _  1896 

Battle  Creek  Symphony  . . .  1899 


Gift  to  League  Maintenance  Fund 


— Pleose  Write  Plainly — 


TEAM: 
Conductors 
Managers 
Board  Members 
Womens  Committees 
Business 
Other 


In  consideration  of  the  gifts  of  others,  I  subscribe  to  the  1956  Campaign  of  the 
AMERICAN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  LEAGUE  INC.,  the  sum  of 


and  agree  to  pay  the  Balance  as  follows: 


Total 

$  ...  _ 

Paid  Now 

$  . . . 

Balance 

S  . 

(All  pledges  are  payable  in  full  not  loter  thon  May  31,  1957) 


Please  fill  in  above  carefully 


Worker  .  . . .  Date 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League,  Inc. 

Gifts  to  the  League  are  deductible  from  donor's  income  tax. 


League  Membership  Application 

Name  of  orchestra,  organization 

or  individual  . . .  . 


If  individual,  indicate  organization 
with  which  you  are  affiliated . 

Position  held  - - 

Address  - - - 


When  Was  Your 

Orchestra  Founded? 

The  League  has  records  of  the  founding 
dates  of  less  than  half  of  the  orchestras  in 

1  Date _  _ Amount  EInclosed _  _ 

Annual  Membership  Dues  Schedule 

Adopted  at  1956  Convention 

Orchestras 

Operating  on  annual  budget  under  $  500 . . . 

Annual  Dues 
_  $  10.00 

the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Until  this  data  can 

Operating  on  annual  hiidgetq  from  $  .500  to  $  4,999 . 

.  20.00,. 

be  collected  for  all  the  orchestras,  it  is 

impossible  to  really  know  when  the  great 

.50.^ 

swell  in  orchestra  growth  took  place.  Was 

_  60.00 

it  in  the  30’s  or  the  40’s? 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  30,000  to  $  49,999 . . -. _ 

.  75.00 

inn  on 

1.50.00 

Symphony  Women’s  Associations . .  . . . . . 

10.00 

. .  10.00 

.  7.00 

1.500 

.500 

College  music  departments  not  having  orchestras.  Organization  . . 

.  1000 

_  100.00 

Please  mail  to  ASOL 

P.  O.  Box  164 

Charleston,  West  Virginia 

Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 

P,  0.  Box  164 

<4^^^  Charleston,  West  Virginia 

Last  Minute  Bulletin 

Attention  — 

Western  Orchestras! 

The  League  Western  Conference  of  Or¬ 
chestras  and  the  Conductors  Summer  Work¬ 
shop  dates  were  verified  just  as  the  News¬ 
letter  went  to  press. 

Location:  Asilomar,  Monterey  Peninsula. 
California 

Dates:  Conductors  Workshop,  June  20- 
July  5,  inclusive 

Western  Conference  of  Orchestras,  June  27- 
28,  inclusive. 
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